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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


England and the English. By E. L. Bulwer, 
Esq., M.P. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1833. 
Bentley. 

TuouGH our author has indulged in some hu- 

morous and not unfounded remarks upon 

what are called matter-of-fact men, we are dis- 
to begin our review of his work by an 

adherence to that order of persons. It is a 
fact that we have only seen the first volume; 
itis a fact that we have only read the first book 
in that volume, 127 pages — the View of the 
English Character ; it is a fact that we do not 
entirely agree with some of the opinions ; and it 
is a fact that we are extremely delighted with 
what we have read, as exhibiting an overflow 
of talent, acute and sensible observation, a 
felicitous and happily pointed style, an origin- 
ality and depth of thought, and a sub-acid cur. 
rent (to make a bull) of dry drollery, which 
relaxes the muscles and refreshes the mind, 
amid inquiries not the less grave and important 
for being thus relieved. 

It is a fact that we hold the Literary Gazette 
in honour bound not to censure what it may 
mislike in unpublished productions confided to 
its early consideration and criticism ; and there- 
fore we shall here simply question the taste 
and propriety of running a quiz through these 
essays, however unobjectionable in manner and 
spirit, upon the foreign nobleman, Prince Tal- 
leyrand, to whom they are “inscribed.” This 
is, nevertheless, amusing, and can hardly, we 
think, be ill taken by the extraordinary indi. 
vidual to whom it applies. 

In principle, Mr. Bulwer, though somewhat 
severe on the aristocracy, shews himself as far 
above the desolating tenets of radicalism. If 
he reprove folly, error, and profligacy, he does 
not countenance mischief, robbery, and confu- 
sion. But we will not describe; we will gratify 
the public by doing what we can, at a late and 
hurrjed hour, and with an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the whole design, to shew how ably 
he has performed his task, to anticipate the 
measure of popularity which awaits him, and 
toillustrate what, so far as we can judge, is a 

lication of a genius per se in the English 

We offer a selection of tional 

ristics and pithy comments. 

The English now. —‘ Those changes which 
have wrought such convulsions in states have 
begun by revolutions in the character of na- 
tions ; every change in a constitution is occa- 
sioned by some change in the people. The En- 
glish of the present day are not the English of 
twenty years ago.’ 

Illustration.—‘* I remember to have read, in 
an ancient writer, of a certain district in Africa 
remarkable for a fearful phenomenon. ‘ In that 
climate,’ says our authority, *‘ the air seemed 

with gigantic figures of strange and un- 
couth monsters fighting (or in pursuit of) each 

other. These apparitions were necessarily a 

little alarming to foreigners, but the natives 





Is not this story an emblem of national preju- 
dices? The shadowy monsters that appal the 
stranger seem ordinary enough to us; we have 
no notion of a different atmosphere, and that 
which is a marvel to others, is but a common. 
place to ourselves.” 

Independence.—“‘ It is an old maxim enough 
among us, that we possess the sturdy sense of 
independence,—we value ourselves on it ; yet 
the sense of independence is often but the want 
of sympathy with others. There was a certain 
merchant sojourning at an inn, whom the boots 
by mistake called betimes in the morning. 
‘ Sir,’ quoth the boots, ‘ the day is breaking.’ 
The merchant turned round witk a grim look, 
—‘ Let it break,’ growled he, ‘it owes me 
nothing!’ ‘This anecdote is rather character- 
istic: it shews the connexion between selfish- 
ness and independence.” 

Respectability. — Our ‘* favourite word is 
‘ respectability,’ and the current meaning of 
‘respectability’ may certainly exclude virtue, but 
never a decent sufficiency of wealth : no wonder, 
then, that every man strives to be rich — 


* Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.’” 


Aphorism,—“‘ The laws of a nation are often 
the terrible punishment of their foibles.” 

The Use of Appearances. -‘‘ It very often 
happens, that our notions of the elements of a 
good character are any thing but just. We 
sometimes venerate a Saint where your Excel- 
lency would recognise a Mawworm.” 
Mistake.—“* We often seem to imagine that 
the property of the mind resembles the property 
of sea-water, and loses all its deleterious parti- 
cles when once it is fairly frozen.””-—How often 
is this human frigidity, the parent of Correct- 
ness, prized above nobler qualities —and few 
can be more ignoble! It is a question whether 
a vicious warm, or a virtuous cold being is the 
most hateful member of society.” 

Just Mazxim.—‘* A people who respect what 
they consider good, sooner or later discover in 
what good really consists. Indifference to 
moral character is a vice ; a misunderstanding of 
its true components is but an error.” 

A Hit at the Aristocracy.—‘“* Our nobles 
have had ambition, that last infirmity of noble 
minds, and they have been accordingly accus- 
tomed to vie with each other in those singular 
phantasies of daring vulgarity with which a 
head without culture amuses an idleness with- 
out dignity. Hence, while we have boasted 
of our common sense, we have sent our young 
noblemen over the world to keep up that envi- 
able reputation by the most elaborate eccen- 
tricities.”’ 

A National (Historical) Trait.—* A politi- 
cal speculator presents nothing interesting to 
us, unless we behead him ; even then he travels 
down to posterity merely on the festive brevity 
of a toast. We would fight for the cause for 
which Sidney bled on the scaffold, but we 

would not, for the life and soul of us, read a 
single chapter of the book in which he informs 
us what the cause was.” 


judiced men; usually knowing the details of 
their own business well, they are astonished at 
the presumption of men who think to improve 
the principle.” 

Good Taste !—‘‘ Good taste is a very fa- 
vourite phrase with the English aristocracy ; 
they carry it to the pulpit and the House of 
Commons—‘ Such a man preached in very good 
taste ;’ or, ‘ in what excellent taste So-and-so’s 
speech was!’ Good taste applied to legislation 
and salvation—what does the phrase mean ? 
Heaven knows what it means in the pulpit ; 
in the House of Commons, it always means 
flattering the old members, and betraying im- 
pudence modestly.” 

We have dealt now sufficiently with Mr. 
Bulwer as a diseur of no ordinary genius; our 
remaining illustrations, to do him justice, must 
be more extended, though still we must limit 
ourselves. In the following we most entirely 
concur (con-dog-Johnson !) with him. It has 
long been almost a passionate opinion with us, 
that the denial of fitting recreation to the poor- 
est orders, and even the not providing them 
with means to gratify the natural appetite for 
amusement, is one of the grossest oversights of 
an enlightened administration. If instead of 
** Beware of trespass,’’ “‘ Man-traps and spring 
guns are set in these grounds,” “Commit no 
nuisance,’ ** Any one trespassing on these 
premises will be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigour of the law,” &c. &c. &c., placarded over 
city and country, we had places open to enter- 
tainment, invitations to innocent walks and 
enjoyment, games, fairs (not proscribed, but 
well regulated), and even public spectacles and 
shows provided for those who have not the 
means of purchasing the smallest pleasures, it 
would do more to extinguish discontent, and 
make a satisfied people, than the bitterest 
penal statutes, and the most tiresome labours of 
theoretical philanthropists. 

“ Amusement (says Mr. Bulwer) keeps men 
cheerful and contented—it engenders a spirit 
of urbanity—it reconciles the poor to the plea- 
sures of their superiors, which are of the same 
sort, though in another sphere ; it removes the 
sense of hardship—it brings men together in 
those genial moments when the heart opens 
and care is forgotten. Deprived of more gentle 
relaxations, men are driven to the alehouse,— 
they talk over their superiors — and who ever 
talks of others in order to praise them ? they 
read the only cheap papers permitted them, not 
usually the most considerate and mild in spirit; 
—their minds in one respect are benefited ; 
for they advance, even by this intercourse, in 
their progress to better government ; but they 
clog this benefit by a rancour to all its obstacles, 
which is at once natural and to be lamented. 
Woe to the legislator who succeeds, by vexatious 
laws and petty tyrannies, in interdicting enjoy- 
ment to those who labour ! — above all, in an 
age when they have discovered what is due to 
themselves ; he will, indeed, expedite reform— 
if that to legislators be an agreeable contem- 
plation — but it will be by sonring and exacer- 








upon them with the utmost indifference.’ 





Practical Men! ! —Practical men are pre- 


bating the spirit which extorts it!” 
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Apologising for writing about England, and 
demolishing some of the false theories respect- 
ing it, Mr. Bulwer says, well— Heaven knows 
if I have demolished them, * there is a wonder- 
ful vigour of constitution in a popular fallacy. 
When the world has once got hold of a lie, it 
is astonishing how hard it is to get it out of the 
world. You beat it about the head till it seems 
to have given up the ghost ; and, lo! the next 
day it is as healthy as ever again. The best 
example of the vitality of a fine saying which 
has the advantage of being a fallacy, is in the 
ever-hackneyed piece of nonsense attributed to 
Archimedes; viz., ‘ that he could move the 
earth, if he had any place at a distance from it, 
to fix a prop for his lever.’ Your Excellency 
knows that this is one of the standard allusions, 
one of the necessary stock in trade, for all 
orators, poets, and newspaper writers; and 
persons, whenever they meet with it, take 
Archimedes for an extraordinary great man, 
and cry, * Lord, how wonderful ! ’— Now, if 
Archimedes had found his place, his prop, 
and his lever, and if he could have moved 
with the swiftness of a cannon-ball, 480 miles 
every hour, it would have taken him just 
44,963,540,000,000 years to have raised the 
earth one inch!* And yet people will go on 
quoting absurdity as gospel; wondering at the 
wisdom of Archimedes.”’ 

His next illustration strikes us as being 

liarly true: 

‘I think I need take no pains to prove the 
next characteristic of the English people—a 
characteristic that I shall but just touch upon, 
viv. their wonderful spirit of industry. This 
has been the saving principle of the nation, 
counteracting the errors of our laws, and the 
imperfections of our constitution. We have been 
a great people, because we have been always ac- 
tive; and a moral people, because we have not left 
ourselves time to be vicious. Industry is, in a 
word, the distinguishing quality of our nation, 
the pervading genius of our riches, our gran- 
deur, and our power. Every great people has 
its main.principle of greatness, some one qua- 
lity, the developing, and tracing, and feeding, 
and watching of which has made it great. Your 
Excellency remembers how finely Montesquieu 
has proved this important truth, in the Gran- 
deur et Decadence des Romains. With France, 
that principle is the love of glory; with Ame- 
rica, it is the love of liberty; with England, it 
is the love of action,—the safest and most com- 
prehensive principle of the three; for it gains 
glory without seeking it too madly, and it re- 
quires liberty in order to exist.” 

Of one of the author’s more imaginative 
sportings with his “view,” we shall now give 
an example. 

“ The last time Micromegas paid us a visit, 
he was struck by a singular spectacle. He saw 
an enormous giant, laid at full length upon 
the ground in the midst of a mighty orchard 
laden with fruit ; chains were on his limbs, and 
weights upon his breast. The giant kicked 
most lustily against these restraints, and his 
struggles so convulsed the ground, that every 
now and then they shook plenty of fruit from 
the neighbouring trees; the natives stood round 
and seized the fruit as it fell. Nevertheless, 
there was far from being enough for the whole 
crowd, and the more hu amongst them 
growled very audibly at the more fortunate and 
better fed. The compassionate Micromegas ap- 
proached the throng—‘ And, who art thou, most 





* «« Ferguson. Critics have said, ‘ what a fine idea of 
Archimedes!’ but how much finer is the fact that refutes 


oF of the sublimest things in the world js plain 





unhappy giant?’ he asked. ‘Alas!’ said the 
giant, ‘my name is Industry, and I am the 
parent of these ungrateful children, who have 
tied me down, in order that my struggles to get 
free may shake a few fruits to the ground.’ 
‘ Bless me,’ said Micromegas, ‘ what a singular 
device!—but do you not see my good friends,’ 
turning to the crowd, ‘that your father, if he 
were free from these shackles, could reach with 
his mighty arms the boughs of the trees, and 
give you as much fruit as you wanted? Take 
this chain, for instance, from one arm, and try.’ 
* That chain!’ shouted some hundreds of the 
crowd; ‘impious wretch—it is tithes!” Well 
then, these cords.’ ‘ Idiot !—those cords are 
bounties; we should be undone if they were 
destroyed.’ At this instant up came a whole 
gang of elderly ladies, with a huge bowl of 
opium, which they began thrusting down the 
throat of the miserable giant. ‘ And what the 
devil is that for 2’ said Micromegas. * We don’t 
like to see our good father make such violent 
struggles,’ replied the pious matrons ; ‘ we are 
giving him opium to lie still.’ ‘ But that is a 
drug to induce him to shake down no fruit, 
and then you would be starved—spare him the 
opium at least.” ‘ Barbarous monster !’ cried 
the ladies, with horror, ‘would you do away 
with the poor-laws?’ ‘My children,’ said the 
poor giant, well-nigh at his last gasp, ‘I have 
done my best to maintain you all ; there is food 
enough in the orchard for fifty times your num- 
ber, but you undo yourselves by the injustice of 
crippling your father. You mean well by me— 
you compassionate my struggles ; but instead of 
giving me liberty, these good ladies would set 
me to sleep. ‘Trust to nature and common 
sense, and we shall all live happily together ; 
and if these orchards ever fail you, I will plant 
new.’ * Nature and common sense, dear father!’ 
cried the children ; ‘ oh, beware of these new- 
fangled names—let us trust to experience, not 
to theory and speculation !’ Here a vast rush 
was made upon those eating the fruit they had 
got, by those who in the late scrambles had got 
no fruit to eat; and Micromegas made away as 
fast as he could, seeing too plainly, that if the 
giant were crippled much longer, those who had 
laid by the most fruit would stand some chance 
of being robbed by the hunger and jealousy of 
the rest.” 

The chapter V. is amusing, from drawing 
characters, the representatives of classes, which 
we cannot help identifying with persons who 
are floundering at the top of our living stream. 
From these we select two specimens, leaving 
the old squire, the roué Whig politician, the 
old bone-grubber, &c., to the reader of the 
work. We take, first, the modern Radical. 

“ Samuel Square is of a new school of radi- 
cals; he also is a republican. He is not a phi- 
losopher, but he philosophises eternally. He 
liveth upon ‘ first principles.’ He cannot 
move a step beyond them. He hath put the 
feet of his mind into boxes, in order that they 
may not grow larger, and thinks it a beauty 
that they are unfit for every-day walking. 
Whatever may be said by any man against his 
logic, he has but one answer —a first principle. 
He hath no suppleness in him. He cannot 
refute an error. He stateth a truism in reply, 
that hath no evident connexion with the matter 
in dispute. He thinketh men have no passions ; 
he considereth them mere clockwork, and he 
taketh out his eternal first principle as the only 
instrument to wind them up by. He is assured 
that all men of all classes, trades, and intellects, 
act by self-interest, and if he telleth them that 
their interest is so-and-so, so-and-so will they 
necessarily act. In vain you shew him that he 








never yet hath convinced any man—he replieth 
by a first principle, to prove, in spite of your 
senses, that he hath. He has satisfied himself 
and demands no further proof. He is of no 
earthly utility, though he hath walled himself 
with a supposed utilitarianism. He cannot 
write so as to be read, because he conceives 
that all agreeable writing is full of danger, He 
cannot speak so as to be understood, precisely 
because he never speaks but in syllogisms. He 
hath no pith and succulence in him—he ig as 
dry asa bone. He liveth by system—he never 
was in love in his life. He refuseth a cheerful 
glass; nay, perhaps he dieteth only upon vege. 
table food. He hath no human sympathies 
with you, but is a great philanthropist for the 
people to be born a thousand years hence. He 
never relieveth any one; he never caresseth 
any one; he never feeleth for any one—he only 
reasoneth with every one—and that on the very 
smallest inch he can find of mutual agreement, 
If he was ever married, I should suspect him to 
be the father who, advertising the other day 
for a runaway daughter, begged her, ‘ if she 
would not return to her disconsolate parents, to 
send them back the key of the tea-chest,’ 
What is most strange about him is, that while 
he thinks all the rest of the world exceedingly 
foolish, he yet believes they are only to be 
governed by reason. You will find him visit. 
ing a lunatic asylum, and assuring the madman 
that it is not rational to be insane. He know. 
eth not one man from another; they seem to 
him as sheep or babies seem to us—exactly 
alike. He thinketh that he ought to have a 
hand in public affairs—the Almighty forbid! 
This is a scion from the tree of the new Radi- 
cals. He hath few brethren; he calleth him- 
self a philosopher, or sometimes a Benthamite. 
He resembleth the one or the other as the bar- 
ber’s block resembleth a man.—He is a block.” 

Another class :— 

* Lord Mute is an English é/égant—a dandy. 
You know not what he has been. He seems 
as if he could never have been a boy: all 
appearance of nature has departed from him. 
He is six feet of inanity enveloped in cloth! 
You cannot believe God made him—Stulz must 
have been his Frankenstein. He dresseth beau- 
tifully—let us allow it—there is nothing outré 
about him; you see not in him the slovenly 
magnificence of other nations. His character- 
istic is neatness. His linen—how white! His 
shirt-buttons—how regularly set in! His co- 
lours—how well chosen ! His boots are the 
only things splendid in his whole costume. 
Lord Mute has certainly excellent taste; it ap- 
pears in his horses, his livery, his cabriolet. 
He is great in a school of faultless simplicity. 
There can be no doubt that in equipage and 
dress Englishmen excel all other Europeans. 
But Lord Mute never converses. When he is 
dressed, there is an end of him. The clock 
don’t tick as it goes. He and his brethren are 
quiet as the stars— 

In solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball. 
Lord Mute speaks, indeed, but not converses. 
He has a set of phrases, which he repeats every 
day : —‘ he can hum thrice, and buz as often. 
He knows nothing of politics, literature, science. 
He reads the paper—but mechanically ; the 
letters present to him nothing to be remem- 
bered. He is a true philosopher : the world is 
agitated—he knows it not: the roar of the 
fierce democracy, the changes of states, the 
crash of thrones, never affect him. He does 
not even condescend to speak of such trifles. 
He riseth to his labour, dresseth, goeth out, 
clubbeth, dineth, speaketh his verbal round, 
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———————————————— 
and is at the opera brilliant and composed as 
ever— 

« The calm of heaven reflected on his face.’ 


He never putteth himself into passions. He 
laughs not loudly. His brow wrinkles not till 
extreme old age. He is a spectator of life from 
one of the dress boxes. Were a coup-de-soleil 
to consume his whole family, he would say with 
Major Longbow, ‘ Bring clean glasses, and 
sweep away your mistress.” That would be a 
long speech for him. Lord Mute is not an un- 

pular man: he is one of the inoffensive 
dandies. Lord Mute, indeed, is not !—it is his 
cabriolet and his coat that are. How can the 
most implacable person hate a coat and a ca- 
briolet ?”” 

We pass Sir Paul Snarl, a dandy of the op- 

ite, i. e. offensive, kind, in order to copy the 
excellent sketch of Mr. Bluff :— 

“ Mr. Bluff is the last character I shall de- 
scribe in this chapter. He is the sensible, 

tical man. He despises all speculations, 
but those in which he has a share. He is very 
intolerant to other people’s hobbyhorses; he 
hates both poets and philosophers. He has a 
great love of facts; if you could speak to him 
out of the multiplication table, he would think 
you a great orator. He does not observe how 
the facts are applied to the theory; he only 
wants the facts themselves. If you were to 
say to him thus, *‘ When abuses arise to a cer- 
tain pitch, they must be remedied,’ he would 
think you a shallow fellow —a theorist ; but if 
you were to say to him, ‘ One thousand pauper 
children are born in London; in 1823, wheat 
was forty-nine shillings ; hop-grounds let from 
ten to twelve shillings an acre; and you must, 
therefore, confess that, when abuses arise to a 
certain pitch, they must be remedied ;’ Mr. 
Bluff would nod his wise head, and say of you 
to his next neighbour, ‘ That’s the man for 
my money ; you see what a quantity of facts he 
puts into his speech!’ Facts, like stones, are 
nothing in themselves, their value consists in 
the manner they are put together, and the pur- 
pose to which they are applied. Accordingly, 
Mr. Bluff is always taken in. Looking only 
at a fact, he does not see an inch beyond it, 
and you might draw him into any imprudence, 
if you were constantly telling him, ‘ two and 
two made four.” Mr. Bluff is wonderfully 
English. It is by ‘ practical men’ that we 
have ever been seduced into the wildest specu- 
lations; and the most preposterous of living 
theorists always begins his harangues with — 
‘Now, my friends, let us look to the facts.’”’ 

Here we should conclude, but we cannot deny 
ourselves the relaxation of the contrast between 
the exalted swindler and the common thief, so 
worthy of the discriminating pen of ‘* Paul 
Clifford.” It is introduced by a vivid portrait 
ofa Mr. Warm. 

“ But who is this elderly gentleman, with a 
portly figure 2? Hush! it is Mr. Warm, ‘a most 
respectable man.’ His most intimate friend 
failed in trade, and went to prison. Mr. Warm 
forswore his acquaintance; it was not respect- 
able. Mr. Warm, in early life, seduced a young 
lady; she lived with him three years ; he mar- 
ried, and turned her off without a shilling — 
the connexion, for a married man, was not re- 
spectable. Mr. Warm is a most respectable 
man ; he pays his bills regularly —he subscribes 
to six public charities—he goes to church with 
all his family on a Sunday—he is in bed at 
twelve o’clock. Well, well, all that’s very 
Proper; but is Mr. Warm a good father, a 
good friend, an active citizen? or is he not 


heart cold, is he not vindictive, is he not unjust, 
is he not unfeeling? Lord, sir, I believe he 
may be all that; but what then? every body 
allows Mr. Warm is a most respectable man. 
Such a character and such a reputation are 
proofs of our regard for appearances. Aware 
of that regard, behold a real imitating the 
metaphorical swindler. See that gentleman, 
‘ fashionably dressed,’ with ‘ a military air,’ 
and ‘ a prepossessing exterior ;’ he calleth him- 
self ‘ Mr. Cavendish Fitzroy’—he taketh lodg- 
ings in ‘ a genteel situation’—he ordereth jewels 
and silks of divers colours to be sent home to 
him—he elopeth with them by the back way. 
Mighty and manifold are the cheats he hath 
thus committed, and great the wailing and 
gnashing of teeth in Marylebone and St. 
James’s. But, you say, surely by this time 
tradesmen with a grain of sense would be put 
on their guard. No, my dear sir, no; in Eng- 
land we are never on our guard against ‘ such 
respectable appearances.’ In vain are there 
warnings in the papers and examples in the 
police court. Let a man style himself Mr. 
Cavendish Fitzroy, and have a prepossessing 
exterior, and he sets suspicion at once to sleep. 
Why not? is it more foolish to be deceived by 
respectable appearances in Mr. Fitzroy, than 
by the respectable appearance of Mr. Warm ? 
But grandeur, in roguery at least, has its 
drawbacks in happiness ; the fashionable swin- 
dler with us is not half so merry a dog as your 
regular thief. There is something melancholy 
and gentlemanlike about the Fitzroy set, in 
their fur coats and gold chains ; they live alone, 
not gregariously. I should not be surprised if 
they read Lord Byron. They are haunted with 
the fear of the tread-mill, and cannot bear low 
company ; if they come to be hanged, they die 
moodily,—and often attempt prussic acid; in 
short, there is nothing to envy about them, 
except their good looks; but your regular 
thief, ah, he is indeed a happy fellow! Take 
him all in all, I doubt if in the present state 
of English society he is not the lightest-hearted 
personage in it. Taxes afilict him not ; he fears 
no scarcity of work. Rents may go down; 
labour be dirt-cheap; what cares he? A fall 
in the funds affects not his gay good humour ; 
and as to the little mortifications of life,— 


* If money-grow scarce, and his Susan look cold, 
Ah, the false hearts that we find on the shore!’ 


—why, he changes his quarters, and Molly re- 
places Susan! But, above all, he has this great 
happiness—he can never fall in society; that 
terror of descending, which, in our complication 
of grades, haunts all other men, never affects 
him; he is equally at home in the tread-mill, 
the hulks, Hobart’s Town, as he is when play- 
ing at dominoes at the Cock and Hen, or leading 
the dance in St. Giles’s. You must know, by 
the way, that the English thief has many more 
amusements than any other class, save the 
aristocracy ; he has balls, hot suppers, theatres, 
and affaires du cour, all at his command; and 
he is eminently social—a jolly fellow to the 
core; if he is hanged, he does not take it to 
heart like the Fitzroys; he has lived merrily, 
and he dies game. I apprehend, therefore, 
that if your Excellency would look for whatever 
gaiety may exist among the English, you must 
drop the ‘ Travellers’ for a short time, and go 
among the thieves. You might almost fancy 
yourself in France, they are so happy. This is 
perfectly true, and no caricature, a8 any police- 
man will bear witness. I know not if the su- 
perior hilarity and cheerfulness of thieves be 

liar to England; but possibly the over- 





avaricious, does he not love scandal, is not his 





ac ae EE cet 
may produce the effect of lowering the animal 
spirits of the rest of the community.” 
We shall add no comment: if these meagre 
quotations from 127 pages (it is a fact !) do not 
speak for this ** View,” our encomium must be, 
like ourselves, very short-sighted. 








DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 


On the Law of Debtor and Creditor; or, a 
brief Summary of leading Arguments for 
and against the present System. Addressed 
to the Lord High Chancellor. London, 1833. 
Cochrane and Co. 


Tuts pamphlet appears most opportunely, and 
must be a very valuable adjunct to the mea- 
sure introduced last week into the House of 
Commons by the Solicitor-general — a measure 
equally founded on expediency, justice, hu- 
manity, and religion. That such an act of 
legislation should have been so long delayed is 
wonderful. Even were gain the sole principle 
by which our commercial people were swayed, 
it is wonderful; but if we pretend to be en- 
lightened, to be merciful, to be Christians in 
any portion or degree, it is more than won. 
derful, it is disgusting and appalling. That 
man should prey upon his fellow man to a cer- 
tain extent must result from the depravity of 
our natures; but that he should revel in the 
utter wretchedness and misery he is capable of 
producing to his species, is devilish. And yet 
such has mainly been the practice of our law of 
Debtor and Creditor; under which events have 
occurred, compared with which the horrors of 
human sacrifices by despot, by pagan, or by 
cannibal, are venial and inoffensive. Not only 
the original indulgence in bad passions which 
caused the creditor to pursue his unfortunate 
debtor to the wreck of all his happiness on 
earth—not only the infliction of mental tor. 
ture, of the dismal and demoralising gaol, of 
want, of ruin, and of miserable unfriended 
death ;—not only these have been the daily and 
hourly results of this abominable system, but 
the evil was aggravated beyond imagination by 
the cruelties and oppressions perpetrated by 
that numerous and ravenous class to whom the 
power was given to enforce the law. In 1832, 
last year, the Morning Herald (a journal 
whose constant efforts in the cause of huma- 
nity, especially in mitigating the severity and 
correcting the anomalies of the laws, are above 
all praise,) states, that eight thousand four 
hundred attorneys took out certificates to prac- 
tise in our courts. In liberality of construction 
we will grant that the four hundred might 
repudiate the common law work, and subsist 
on honest means—on means consistent with 
the comfort and safety of their fellow-creatures. 
But the vast majority—how were they to live? 
The eight thousand harpies—the product of a 
single season—how were they to be fed but on 
desolation and blood? No matter what the 
agonies of the parent, the tears of the widow, 
the wail of the orphan; their business must 
proceed, their profits must be realised, their 
households must be established in plenty, their 
pleasures must be gratified. At first, perhaps, 
the sufferings they witnessed might, in many 
of the less needy individuals, paralyse their 
arm; but the softest temperament is hardened 
by use—and soon the attorney feels as much for 
human distress as the butcher feels for the strug- 
gles of the lamb whose throat he has cut, or the 
dying groan of the ox he has felled to the earth. 
Lewis Roberts, a pressman, an industrious me. 
chanic, unhappily owed one Robotham, a pub- 
lican, from whom he purchased refreshments 





taxation (from which our thieves are exempted) 





for his family, ten pounds. For this sum, 
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worried by an attorney (whose name the jour- 
nals ought to have blazoned to the country, had 
he been worse than hundreds and thousands of 
his associates), the poor wretch gave what is 
called a cognovit, and under this instrument 
paid off five pounds fifteen shillings; thus 
proving his integrity and earnest disposition to 
acquit himself of the debt. He fell into bad 
health, and could not proceed with the arrear. 
The attorney added costs to this four pounds 
five shillings, and swelled the amount to sixteen 
pounds. By a desperate exertion five pounds 
were obtained and offered—more than the debt, 
had the wretched man been allowed but time 
and opportunity to clear himself. The offer 
was rejected with derision. On the 5th of De- 
cember, a cold and wintry day, but not so cold 
as his persecutors’ hearts, Roberts, at the age of 
forty, was taken from his sick bed, and borne 
to Whitecross Prison, where he arrived only 
to die!!! And this happened in the land of 
liberty, in England, six months ago! and this 
Was no uncommon case—it was but one drop 
in the waters of misery overflowing from the 
same source. 

*‘ The lawyer (says the writer of a strin- 
gent letter in the Morning Advertiser some 
time ago, though his simile is not a perfect 
one) is a faithful representative of the upas- 
tree, for whoever comes under his clutches 
withers and falls, and is henceforward doomed 
to misery, and their minds for ever to be dis- 
turbed. But the greatest curse of all—and it 
is the greatest curse that ever was inflicted on 
civilised society—is the power which the lawyer 
has, and uniformly exercises with the most 
cold-blooded and crocodile rapacity, of com- 
pleting the misery and ruin of those whom the 
casualties of this life and a censorious world 
have already made miserable.” 

What else fills our prisons with their mi- 
serable crowds? What else destroys energy 
and keeps down exertion ? What else prevents 
the fallen from ever rising again ?* 

Who can doubt that litigation in this country 
inflicts more individual sufferings, and con- 
tributes more to aggravate commercial and na- 
tional distress than any other cause (we would 
almost say any other combination of causes) 
whatever ? Taxes and poor’s rates are, indeed, 
heavy in their pressure, but even these are 
rendered worse by their legal association ; and 
it would be easy to shew that a single law pro- 
cess, from which few of the middling ranks of 
life can hope to be so fortunate as to escape, is 
more grievous and ruinous than years of govern- 
ment and parochial taxation. Look around to 
our prisons; look at the fearful returns from 
them of thousands of beggared debtors and 
starving families; and try for a moment to 
contemplate this huge mass of human misery 
with reference to its origin—the inability to 
pay, on the instant, perhaps, from the insig- 
nificant sum of two or three shillings to the 
amount of some ten or (on an average) less 
than twenty pounds in each case. And for 


* How galling to every good Englishman must it have 
been to read the following disgracing comment on these 
atrocities in the public newspapers of the day:—** On 
‘Tuesday a Russian prince, about twenty years of age, 
visited the New Prison, Clerkenwell, under an order from 
Sir Charles Flower, Bart. The prince, in conversation, 
stated, that he had paid particular attention to the disci- 
pline of the prisons abroad as well as here, and he was 
much pleased with the good order and humanity observed 
in the ent of the above gol. Newgate, he said, 
was very as far as regarded leaving the prisoners to 
sleep on the floor. Criminals were treated better than in 
Russia. On coming to the debtors’ ward, he expressed him- 


such an offence men are deprived of their 
liberty, and, with their liberty, of the means of 
discharging their obligations or providing for 
their children: the law takes its cruel course, 
and the struggling mechanic and honest shop- 
keeper are doomed to hopeless incarceration, 
their creditors unpaid, and some attorney en- 
abled to live in heartless extravagance, expend- 
ing tens of thousands of pounds in luxuries—as 
in a shameful instance which has just occurred— 
upon expenses wrung from malignant passions 
on the one hand, and vain and helpless efforts 
on the other. We have alluded to the malig- 
nant passions of men as one great source of the 
mischief, for it must be obvious that the law is 
only the minister of resentments and of the 
pursuits of supposed interests; and in favour 
of the profession it should be said, that its 
honourable members often and often allay irri- 
tations, and prevent the lawsuits into which 
angry parties would heedlessly rush. But it is 
not in nature to expect such conduct from the 
majority of practitioners, who must subsist 
upon the disputes and the miseries of their 
fellow-citizens ; and who must be poor them. 
selves, were they not the ready and willing 
instruments to fan the flames of discord, and 
place their selfish ends between the possibilities 
of rational compromise and humane recon- 
ciliation.* There are multitudes of such per- 
sons, blinded by intercourse with folly and 
crime, hardened by custom, and regardless of 
the pangs they inflict. And it is dreadful to 
imagine the quantity of distress that is endured 
in every street and corner of this million-peopled 
metropolis in consequence of legal proceedings 
alone. Look at the law-list. How are this 
vast multitude of hungry attorneys, and all the 
other followers of the law, to be supported ? By 
the continued infliction of the deepest and most 
cureless wrongs upon thousands of their fellow- 
creatures ; by the utter abandonment of every 
social feeling ; by committing acts which would 
bring down indignation upon the most savage 
of mankind,—for the Indian, with his knife 
and tomahawk, is not so deliberate, ruthless, 
and inexcusable, as the needy lawyer with his 
legal instruments. In the one case there are 
noble though perverted passions afloat—revenge, 
danger, triumph; in the other, nothing but 
what is mean, cowardly, and malicious. The 
husband by the sick-bed of his dying wife, 
the father at the head of his orphan family, 
the man in business with all his credit 
and sources of creditable existence at stake, 
move neither pity nor forbearance: our pri- 
sons are crammed with such, while humanity 
is outraged, and the whole frame of society 
injured, by their vile treatment. 

This is the real and unexaggerated state of 
things—a state of things which the truly upright 
and honourable members of the legal profession 
lament, perhaps, more than any other class : but 
they are only a small minority ; and though they 
lament, they cannot prevent the horrors of the 
system. One of these, indeed, may, in his 
own practice, interpose to save many a deserving 
individual from distress; but, on the other 
hand, one low and unprincipled scoundrel, of 
what is softly called by his brethren ‘+ sharp 
practice,” has it in his power to, and actually 
does inflict greater evils and wretchedness in a 
single year, than the levy of all the imposts of 
church and state within a sphere of like extent. 
Suppose such a fellow, and there are hundreds 
of them within the bills of mortality, to pocket 





self shocked that fifteen or sixteen men should be so punished 
Sor owing less than forty shillings each ; and he generously 
declared not be detained another hour. He 
instantly wrote a check for the amount of all their debts, and 
they were discharged ! ! !” 











* This wa week the influence of the lawyers has 
thrown out the General Registry Bill—a most econo- 
mical and beneficial measure—from the House of Com- 
mons; it would diminish their profits. —Ed. L. G. 
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on an average 10/. for every writ he issues to 
doom a man or woman to prison. That he 
may gain only a hundred pounds there must 
be ten scenes of great and often of infinite 
oppression and misery—there must be blasted 
hopes and embittered feelings to more than 
thrice ten hearts—there must be insult and 
and broken fortunes to ten parties—and these 
must extend to a wide circle in all the ramifj. 
cations of business and life; and what is the 
end?* The creditor in a worse situation than 
before ;—the lawyer thriving luxuriously on this 
one of the ten, fifteen, or thirty hundreds of 
pounds so grievously wrung from integrity and 
industry. 

The law reforms which the Lord Chancellor 
is carrying through will do much towards 
improving the administration of justice, and 
substituting common sense for jargon and jug. 
gle; but we look upon the bill of the Solicitor. 
general to be far more important to society 
than all the rest put together; and we do trust 
that, however late in the session it may be, 
it will not be postponed. How many aching 
hearts, and how many deplorable death-beds, 
would have been spared had such a measure 
been enacted when proposed in 1830! Why 
should another year of plunder and barbarity 
be added to the score? why should thousands 
of men and women still continue to be buried 
in loathsome gaols in the fangs of the infamous 
retainers of the law, and their more infamous 
employers? By a return this very week laid 
before parliament, it appears that in the Mar. 
shalsea of Dublin alone there are seven hun- 
dred and eighteen human beings incarcerated, 
whose debts amount in all to 1564/. 15s. and one 
penny.+ For little more than two pounds each, 
these seven hundred persons are deprived of 
the most glorious privilege of mankind—liberty. 
In Ireland, the same return shews, there are 
five thousand six hundred and eighty-eight 
prisoners for debt ;—how many more are there 
in England ? and all this usefulness, industry, 
and hope cut off; all this evil and wretched- 
ness inflicted, without one rational or redeem- 
ing palliation! For “what (says our author) 
are the results of our debtor and creditor law ? 
1. The debtor, whose exertions ought to be 
compelled in behalf of the creditor, is, on the 
contrary, compelled to abandon all exertions 
whatever. He is forced to become dishonest, 
to remain idle when he should work, to spend 
among gaolers and attorneys the money that 
should go to creditors. He is imprisoned for 
an indefinite period ; he becomes dead to the 
outward world ; and, according to law, there is 


* A letter which appeared in the Times has the follow- 
ing statement and argument :—<‘‘ In your paper of the 
26th of February there is a statement, ‘ That in the years 
1825 and 1826, and up to June 1827, no less than 52,852 
affidavits of debts were filed in the courts of King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Marshalsea, whose amounts were to 
5i., and not exceeding 202.’ Now it is, I believe, within 
the mark, when I state their average cost of recovery at 
20. each. The cost, therefore, to the unfortunate suitors, 
to say nothing of the manifest injustice of many of the 
decisions, and the expense to the public of supporting the 
unhappy victims when thrown into prison, would stand 
thus :— 52,852 suits 

20 costs 


£ 1,057,040 
¢ Is this nothing? ile 
Why then the world and all that’s in’t is nothing. 
Talk of distress, talk of depreciation of trade, talk 
of poor-rates, currency, and taxes,— why, what tax 
uires consideration more than this? Need we won- 
der at the splendid —- ~ sumptuous palaces, and 
hauteur of our lawyers? What! are the hard-working 
and skilful producers of all this luxury and splendour 
to be thus cruelly taxed, whilst an equitable adjustment 
of their debts and diff es may be d ed by the 
simple, just, and humane operations of the court of 
arbitration ?” 
+ In 1831, there were 942—debts, 21897. 15s. 
In 1832, --++>+re+« 900—debts, 2208. 189. 2d- 
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an end of him for ever. 2. As to income: if 
by professional labour he had been obtaining, 
and could obtain, 10,0007. per annum, our 
exquisite system admits of no inquiry into the 
matter. It is lost to creditors as well as to 
himself by the proceedings of any one who 
chooses to prolong the debtor’s confinement. 
3, With regard to property: should he be pos- 
sessed of estates or effects, amounting to thou- 
sands of pounds beyond the extent of his debt, 
and wishes to retain that possession, will not 
our exemplary system afford him the means of 
doing so, and of cheating all his creditors ? 
Let the records of the King’s Bench and Insol- 
vency Court answer these questions. See what 
respectable dividends are handed over through 
the commissioners! But to live luxuriously 
in prison when creditors are unpaid, is, for- 
sooth, dishonest ; and the rogue who, having 
gone through the Insolvency Court, appears 
amply provided with cash and effects imme- 
diately after, must have been guilty of perjury ? 
—by no means; these things happen every 
day, and there can be no wrong because all that 
is done or undone is according to law. And 
for the sake of keeping up this infamous sys- 
tem, by which attorneys and gaolers, brokers 
and usurers, are benefited, every principle of 
justice, humanity, and integrity is outraged, 
swindling encouraged and protected, merchants 
and tradesmen are deluded, the dictates of 
religion and morality set at defiance, enormous 
sums wasted in law costs, and every year one 
hundred and forty thousand persons brought into 
a state of degradation and misery; of whom, 
at the lowest possible computation, twenty-five 
thousand are annually thrown on the world, 
demoralised, destitute, and prone to every spe- 
cies of crime !” 

In the next page he says, and how monstrous 
is the fact !—** Eight millions yearly spent in 
law costs, is no slight taxation.” 

By the pseudo remedy against the cruelty of 
the system, the Insolvent Act, he tells us— 

“The contumacious, the artful and swind. 
ling debtors, who alone deserve punishment, 
are the only individuals whom government 
assists to get comfortably out of the scrape. 
The present writer has known an insolvent 
debtor lend 800/., at annuity interest, to a bro- 
ther speculator, within three days after the 
commissioners of the Insolvent Court had pro- 
nounced him honourably freed. There was no 
perjury: for all was regularly done, and all 
was according to law. ‘The honest, the con- 
scientious and industrious debtor, he who wishes 
to do that which the Roman law enforced, 
is alone made to suffer—he alone endures all 
the pains and penalties of the system. * * 

“ As long as such an obnoxious system is 
upheld, it is wholly impossible that the country 
can be free from those evils which arise from, 
or consist in, destruction of morals, neglect of 
religion, disregard of justice, probity, and ho- 
nour, poverty, destitution, and insubordination 
among the lower orders ;—in short, the whole 
train of calamities most to be dreaded in a 
state. This one cause is alone enough to pro- 
duce all these effects; and it says much for the 
natural or national character of Englishmen, 
that under such influences they have not already 

ome far worse than they are.” 

From this able pamphlet, which views the 
subject in every one of its painful and disgrace- 
ful aspects, we shall extract but a single picture: 
that of an honest and honourable man strug- 
gling against the dreadful oppression :— 

‘That it must be on the poor but honest 
debtor, instead of the selfish parasite, that our 
law inflicts the greatest punishment, is a propo- 








sition quite undeniable ; inasmuch as the for- 
mer, without reflecting on his own wants, or the 
necessities of his own family, goes on making 
payments to creditors as long as he possibly 
can. Conscious that the fulfilment of his en- 
gagements depends on his own exertions, for 
which liberty is, of course, indispensably requi- 
site, he endeavours, by every practicable means, 
to stave off the evil day of surrender to prison. 
He submits to the accumulating extortions of 
attorneys, in order to purchase time, and whilst 
he has any friends left, the said attorneys are 
willing enough to accommodate him in this 
respect. As fast .as possible, he gives them 
sums to account; until by so doing, he has 
actually paid far more than the amount of debt 
for which he was originally bound. But this 
original debt the attorneys have taken especial 
care he shall never reach. It is not their inte- 
rest that it should be paid; and it remains 
against him as immutable and formidable as 
ever. At length his resources, by means of 
such inordinate and incessant drains, wear out, 
the lawyers alone having been gainers in the 
interim, and his creditors not having received 
any payment whatever, naturally become im- 
patient. A day, therefore, must come, and 
arrives at last, when the man who has so long 
struggled to fulfil his engagements, is impri- 
soned. He is then probably worn away with 
ceaseless care, anxiety, and disappointment ; 
for he must be conscious, that for some time he 
has laboriously twisted ropes of sand. Perhaps, 
also, he has applied to friends and relations for 
assistance which, his ruin being not yet fixed 
and certain, they did not refuse; but now, 
finding that whatever aid they could render 
has been in vain, they are become discontented, 
chagrined, and coldly indifferent, if not abso- 
lutely hostile. His wife and children (it is 
rare that a debtor suffers alone) have long been 
in a state of affliction, yet even in their affliction 
were buoyed up by hopes that his exertions 
might succeed ; and they have endured every 
privation, have been almost without food or 
raiment, in order that he might satisfy, and at 
last escape, his relentless persecutors and their 
cormorant attorneys. Suddenly their hopes are 
blighted. ‘The privations and sufferings they 
have endured prove wholly in vain. He is 
torn from them, and henceforth exists only by 
name in the world. Perhaps on the very day 
of his incarceration, (indeed this usually hap- 
pens), another creditor, who wisely prefers a 


fi. fa. to aca. sa., sends an execution into his 


house, and within a week or less after his 
having been dragged to prison, his family are 
driven ont of house and home. The legalised 
robbery to which he has submitted —the strug- 
gles he has long made against complicated 
obstacles, have exhausted every resource. He 
thought of paying debts, not of accumulating 
funds for their or his own personal wants; 
therefore cannot aid them. Then come the 
scenes of the lock-up house, where every means 
are tried, in order that his last remnant of 
pecuniary property (supposing that there be 
any left) may be extorted ;—of the prison gates, 
where fees for being dragged into the house of 
bondage are extorted ;—of the prison cell, where 
room-rent for being buried alive is extorted, 
and all the complicated abominations and ini- 
quities resulting from the system, until he and 
his family arrive at the last stage of human 
misery. $ * sd m 

‘¢ Even criminals convicted of murder have 
oftentimes attracted sympathy. The debtor 
alone, whatever be his fortitude, meets neither 
approval nor compassion; but in exact propor- 


he is despised, calumniated, tortured, and op. 
pressed.” 

We conclude with the summary :— 

** I have, within the brief space of about 
seventy pages, shewn—1. That arrest for debt 
is a violation of our ancient constitutional law. 
2. That it is to the last degree iniquitous. 
3. That by the tyrannical power given to one 
creditor, it transgresses nefariously on the 
rights of others. 4. That by favouring the 
swindler, and irretrievably injuring the honest 
debtor, it is destructive to all principles of 
honour and integrity. 5. That by first in« 
ducing dealers to give credit, and afterwards 
involving them in fruitless litigation, it is in- 
jurious to commerce. 6. That the actual ex- 
pense it imposes on the community amounts to 
&@ most inordinate taxation. 7. That by the 
evil passions and perverted energy which it 
excites, religion and mordtity are outraged, 
and the national character is degraded. 8. 
That by ruining and rendering destitute many 
thousands of persons annually — by depraving 
and corrupting thousands more, it is a fertile 
source, not only of misery, but of disaffection 
to government, and every species of crime. 
9. Notwithstanding this enormous load of evil, 
it is proved that the rights of creditors can be 
guarded and commerce carried on without any 
such measures ; consequently, this hydra-headed 
and pestilent demon of the law is worshipped 
for no better reason than because eight millions 
annually are deposited on his altar, which in- 
come the high priests fail not to appropriate, 
and will not easily resign.” 

The appendix contains a personal case which 
we have long had in MS.—that of the author of 
*¢ Basil Barrington,” a novel of truth, which 
exposed many of the foul secrets of the prison- 
house; and to which we would again (when 
this subject occupies the public mind) direct 
the attention of readers. We would also re- 
commend the perusal of the following publica- 
tions, all throwing more or less light on the 
hideous mass of abominations perpetrated and 
endured in the name and under the sanction of 
Law :— 

(1.) Remarks on Law Expenses, &c. by 
Henry Dance.— An admirable eaposé of the 
ruin and inutility of the Insolvent Court. 

(2.) A Letter on Law Reform, Arrest for 
Debt, Insolvency. — A plain and uncontrovert- 
ible statement of actual experience. 

3 The Legal Observer.—A periodical. 
(4.) Reflection on some Points of the Law 
between Debtor and Creditor, by J. Clayton 





(1.) Pp. 30, 

(2.) Anonymous. 

(3.) Longman and Co,; Richards.—To relieve its de- 
tails and arguments, we find the following amusing anec- 
dotes in No. 1.:— 

« The Lawyer Witness.— A bold and zealous defender 
of prisoners belonging to the home circuit had, in a late 
trial at Chelmsford, several times told a witness, whose 
character was not too high, that he must state nothing 
which did not pass in the presence of the prisoner. At 
length the time for cross-examination arrived. ‘he 
learned gentleman began by asking: * Pray how often 
have you been transported?’ ‘ Nay,’ answered the wit- 
ness, ‘I must not tell you that, for it was not in the 
presence of the prisoner.’ . - . 

_ ** The Exact Coachman.—The late leader of the northern 
circuit was employed, some time before he left it, in an 
action against the proprietors of the Rockingham coach. 
On the part of the defendant the coachman was called. 
His examination in chief being ended, he was subjected 
to the leader’s cross-examination. Having held up the 
fore-finger of his right hand at the witness, and warned 
him to give ‘ a precise answer’ to every question, and not 
to talk about what he might think the questions meant, 
he proceeded thus: ‘ You drive the Rockingham coach ?* 
* No, sir, I do not.’ ¢ Why, man, did you not tell my 
learned friend so this moment?’ ‘ No, sir, I did not.’ 
* Now, sir, 1 put it to you once more; upon your oath, 
do you not drive the Rockingham coach? ¢ No, sir; I 
drive the horses.’ ” 


Ridgway. 


Pp. 30. J. S. Hodson. 





tion to the degree of his honour and integrity, 


(4-) Pp. 64 S. Sweet. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND t 





— , Esq. — A very just and feeling pam- 
phlet. 

(5.) A Letter on Prison Discipline, by John 
Mance..—A humane gaoler, or governor as they 
are called, endeavouring to introduce virtue into 
these nurseries of vice and crime. 

{3 Haslewood on Ch 'y Reform. 

7.) Reform of the Bankrupt Court, by C. S. 
Cullen 


(8.) Treatise on the Police and Crimes of the 
Metropolis.—A work replete with information. 
(9.) Observations on the Modes of Prosecuting 
for Libel, by John Borthwick, Esq.—A clever 
pamphlet ; and above all on this branch of law. 
10.) Starkie’s Law of Slander and Libel.— 
Which admirable work has gone into a second 
edition, and contains the sum and substance of 
all that can be said or done on the subject. 
The ancient state, which condemned a debtor 
to be sold into slavery till he paid his creditor 
by his toil, was equity and mercy, compared 
with the modern and enlightened practice of 
condemning him to worse than slavery, where 
he could earn nothing either to satisfy his 
creditor or support his own existence: let the 
Solicitor-general put a speedy end to this, and 
the name of Campbell will be immortal in our 
history. 








Captain Owen’s Narrative of Voyages to explore 
the Shores of Africa, Arabia, and Madagas- 
car. By command of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1833. 
Bentley. 

THE fatal expedition of which these volumes 

contain the interesting details, was, during its 

progress, so generally a subject of news and 
discussion, that we could not, without repeti- 
tion, offer any preliminary statement respecting 
it. It is only necessary to say, that the Leven 
and Barracouta sailed for the African coast in 

1821; and of their destinies the following are 

some of the leading particulars. ‘The feelings 

of our gallant tars at the outset are most affect- 
ingly painted. 

** Who can say what varied feelings were 
stirring at that moment in the breasts of all? 
Two hundred Britons were leaving the land of 
their affections —the soil that had cherished 
them from infancy, and which was endeared to 
them by every tie of love, of hope, and of 
memory—in search of what? Ask the young 
and thoughtless midshipman, whose tender 
frame and boyish cheek seem little suited for 
the adventurous sailor’s life, why he leaves his 
parents’ arms to seek a distant, friendless shore ? 
His sanguine imagination will answer, Honour, 
promotion, wealth, and all that fancied some- 
thing so often seen in the glittering sunshine 
of romance, but which sad reality so soon 
blackens into shadow and disappointment. And 
what says the hardy seaman, as he leaves for so 
long a time all that he loves—wife, children, 
friends ? he has no romance or hope to light 
his toilsome course, yet he goes on ever ready 
and cheerful. But if a tear moisten his eye for 
those at home, he wipes it from his cheek, and 
duty calls him to forgetfulness. Had the book 
of fate been opened to us at that moment, * how 
many a heart that then was gay’ would have 
seen its fond hopes end, and have shrunk from 
the distant solitary grave that awaited it! But 
it was mercifully closed; and curiosity, with 
the hope of seeing new and strange lands, was 

5 . way. 

(6) Pps 18s Murray. 





(7:) oe 79 Stevens and Co, 
d Co. 


(8.) 8vo. pp. 388. Longman 


the prevailing feeling after we had lost sight of 
our native soil.” 

At Santa Cruz we have a characteristic sketch, 
which unites its society with home. 

* The ladies were all dressed in the English 
style, and their strong resemblance to our fair 
countrywomen in every respect was very strik- 
ing; and, upon this resemblance being remarked, 
we were informed that most of them were of 
English or Irish extraction. The only thing 
that surprised us was to observe that many of 
the gentlemen enjoyed their delicious Havan- 
nah cigars in the ball-room without offending 
the ladies’ nerves. In one of the churches may 
be seen the figure of St. Patrick decked in his 
original costume of green coat, yellow brogues, 
blue stockings, covering a purely Irish calf; a 
small hat stuck on one side of his head so as to 
leave fair space for a sprig of shillaleh to take 
effect upon the other ; and his hand embellished 
with as ‘ iligant’ a branch of ‘ that same’ as 
ever Donnybrook could boast. His face pos- 
sessed all the ruby richness so peculiar to his 
nation; while his sort of ‘ ready-for-any-thing’ 
attitude conveys an admirable idea of the native 
activity and archness of a * broth of a boy.’ It 
was stated that the ladies of Santa Cruz paid 
particular attention to this saint, as conveying 
to them a combined notion of the ‘ sublime and 
beautiful.’ ” 

After surveying the river Temby, the boat 
employed entered a branch formerly observed, 
and the following strange encounter and scena 
occurred. 

‘* Lieutenant Vidal had just commenced as- 
cending this stream in his boat, when suddenly 
a violent shock was felt from underneath, and 
in another moment a monstrous hippopotamus 
reared itself up from the water, and in a most 
ferocious and menacing attitude rushed open- 
mouthed as the boat, and with one grasp of its 
tremendous jaws, seized and tore seven planks 
from her side; the creature disappeared for a 
few seconds, and then rose again, apparently 
intending to repeat the attack, but was for- 
tunately deterred by the contents of a musket 
discharged in its face. The boat rapidly filled, 
but, as she was not more than an oar’s 
length from the shore, they succeeded in reach- 
ing it before she sank. Her keel, in all pro- 
bability, touched the back of the animal, which 
irritating him, occasioned this furious attack ; 
and had he got his upper-jaw above the gun- 
wale, the whole broadside must have been torn 
out. The force of the shock from beneath, 
previously to the attack, was so violent, that 
her stern was almost lifted out of the water ; 
and Mr. Tambs, the midshipman steering, was 
thrown overboard, but fortunately rescued be- 
fore the irritated animal could seize him. The 
boat was hauled up on a dry spot, and her re- 
pairs immediately commenced. The tents were 
pitched, and those of the party that were not 
employed as carpenters, amused themselves, 
the officers in shooting, and the men in stroll. 
ing about the deserted country round them, 
being first ordered not to proceed out of hear. 
ing. Mr. Forbes describes this encampment as 
possessing peculiar beauties. ‘* The scene at 
midnight,’ he says, ‘was solemn and almost 
sublime. The sky was clear and brilliantly star- 
light ; not a sound was heard but the crackling 
of our immense fires, the snorting of the hip- 
popotami, and an occasional splash, as they 
rushed in and out of the water whilst pursuing 
their rough pastime; the screaming of some 
birds (a species of ibis), mingled with the 
deep-toned cry of ‘ All’s well,’ from the sen- 





an 
(9.) Pp. 44. Edinb. Tait; Lond. Ri b 
(10.) 2 vols. 8yo. J, and W. T. Clarke 





— pacing round the tents, gave birth to 
feelings it would be difficult to define, for there 


———————— 
is something awful in the stillness of nature 
that thrills within us, but cannot speak ; we 
were but a few sleeping on a far distant soil, 
where Europeans had, perhaps, never been 
before.’ The next day was employed in com. 
pleting the repairs of the damaged boat; the 
morning was fine, and as all hopes were given 
up of being able to prosecute the survey, Capt, 
Lechmere and the botanist took an early break. 
fast, and walked into the neighbouring woods, 
to see what game or botanical specimens they 
could procure. On arriving at the side of a 
creek, they unexpectedly came upon an hippo. 
potamus of the largest size sleeping on the 
mud. As they had only small shot, they could 
not hope to gain a victory over him, and there. 
fore hurried back to the encampment, from 
which they were at but a short distance. A 
formidable phalanx of hunters was immediately 
formed, who, with firelocks in hand, proceeded 
to the creek; but the animal was gone, and 
the party only served to frighten the numerous 
large baboons that were playing their antics on 
the tops of the surrounding trees.” 

These animals occasioned affairs of marvel- 
lous interest; of which we select another ex- 
ample, in surveying a river called the Dundas. 

*¢ Next morning we continued our course up 
the river, and, in passing a low sandy point, 
found ourselves surrounded by a group of hip- 
popotami, so close together, that had they not 
sunk as we approached, we could not, from the 
narrowness of the passage, have passed without 
striking them. Three were standing on the 
bank, and, as we drew near, one of them 
opened his huge red mouth about three feet 
and a half, and exhibited a more formidable 
and savage appearance than I have ever wit- 
nessed in the fiercest of the brute creation; 
two, on our first appearance, retreated to the 
water, but the third remained sufficiently long 
to receive on his back a volley of balls, ouly 
one of which seemed to take effect, the rest 
glancing off perfectly harmless. The animal, 
feeling himself wounded, uttered a loud and 
menacing cry, and then rushed furiously, and 
apparently in pain, to the water; frequently, 
at the moment we fired, one only would be vi- 
sible, but immediately on the report, numbers 
would shew themselves, some perhaps only for 
a second, whilst others, lying in shoal water, 
would instantly start up and attempt to get 
into the deeps, trotting through the mud at a 
quicker rate than the boats could pull, and 
looking back upon us every now and then 
with the greatest terror and anxiety. One 
that was penned up between the two boats ap- 
peared stupified by fear, and, without making 
an effort to escape, stood for upwards of five 
minutes, regarding first one boat and then the 
other, which, from their relative situation, 
could not fire at him. While running through 
the water they dip their heads continually be- 
neath, and with their broad noses throw it up 
in a shower on their backs. The quickness of 
these animals is extraordinary, for frequently 
after the flash they were down before the ball 
could reach them.” : 

A chief of the Hollontontes (bordering on 
the Temby) is thus described. 

‘*-Round his head, just above the eyes, was 
a band of fur, somewhat resembling in size 
and colour a fox’s tail, neatly trimmed and 
smoothed : underneath this his black woolly 
hair was hidden; but above it grew to 1s 
usual length, until at the top, where a circular 
space was shaved in the manner of the monks 
and Zoolos ; round this circle was a thick ring 
of twisted hide, fixed in its position by the 





curling over of the surrounding hair, which 
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was altogether sufficiently thick to resist a con- 
siderable blow. On one side of his head was a 
single feather of some large bird, as an emblem 
of his rank, and just above his eyebrows a 
string of small white beads, and another across 
the nose. Close under his chin he wore a 
quantity of long coarse hair, like the venerable 
beard of a patriarch, hanging down on his 
breast ; his ears had large slits in their lower 
lobes, and were made to fall three or four 
inches, but without any ornaments ; these holes 
in the ears are often used to carry articles of 
value. Each arm was encircled by a quantity 
of hair like that tied on his chin, the ends 
reaching below his elbows. Round his body 
were tied two strings, with twisted stripes of 
hide, with.the hair on them, much resembling 
monkeys’ tails ; the upper row was fastened 
close under his arms, and hung down about 
twelve inches, the end of each tail being cut 
with much precision and regularity ; the lower 
row resembled the upper, and commenced ex- 
actly where the latter terminated, until they 
reached the knees. It bore altogether a great 
resemblance to the Scotch kilt. On his ankles 
and wrists he had brass rings, or bangles. His 
shield was of bullock’s hide, about five feet 
long, and three and a half broad; down the 
middle was fixed a long stick, tufted with hair, 
by means of holes cut for the purpose, and pro- 
jecting above and below beyond the shield 
about five inches. To this stick were attached 
his assagayes and spears. The only difference 
in these weapons is, that the former is narrow 
in the blade, and small for throwing ; the latter 
broad and long, with a stronger staff for the 
thrust. The chief differed from his people only 
in the mock beard and feather, which they were 
not permitted to wear. In concluding the de- 
scription of Chinchingany’s costume, it is ne- 
cessary to observe that this is entirely military, 
and used only when upon warlike expeditions ; 
at other times, the Hollontontes are dressed as 
the Kaffers, with nothing but a small leathern 
or skin purse, not two inches in length, used 
as by the Delagoa tribes, or as their modesty 
dictates ; the appearing without which, among 
some of the Kaffer tribes, is considered such an 
outrage upon decency, that the person witness- 
ing it is justified in putting the offender to 
death. The feeling of shame thus appears to 
be increased in proportion as its seat is limited. 
These were fine negroes, tall, robust, and war- 
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like in their persons ; open, frank, and pleasing 
in their manners, with a certain appearance of 
independence in their carriage, infinitely above 
the natives with whom the party had hitherto 
communicated.” 

A remarkable affray with these savages was 
a result of an affair of the fine arts. While the 
Hollontontes were among their visitors, “‘ Mr. 
Hood commenced taking a sketch of the chief :* 
before, however, it was finished, Chinchingany 
happened to discover what he was about, and 
instantly rose with much indignation in his 
manner, and without any notice quickly retired, 
followed by his people, some of whom, never- 
theless, promised shortly to return with a bul- 
lock for barter. Wild fowl were very plentiful, 
and Captain Lechmere, who was a keen sports- 
man, seldom failed in procuring some for the 
day’s meal, but he never succeeded in shooting 
a buck, although the country abounded with 
them. Mr. Rozier was, however, more fortu- 
nate, for, walking out early in the morning, 
he suddenly came upon one fast asleep, and 
with a blow of his musket killed it on the spot. 
Night was closing in, the promised bullock did 
not arrive, and as some natives were lurking 
about the tents, they were driven away, large 
fires lighted, the arms of the party examined, 
and at eight the watch set, consisting of seven 
men, commanded by two midshipmen. These 
took their stations and commenced walking 
their rounds, adding fuel at times to the blazing 
fires under their charge, while the remainder 
of the party retired to their tents, and were 
soon lost in sleep. The thick clouds that over- 
cast the heavens rendered the night dark and 
gloomy; all was hushed in the deepest tran- 
quillity, when, a few minutes before midnight, 
the attention of one of the sentries, who was 
placed in the advance, was attracted by a white 
object, that appeared as if rising and slowly 
moving towards him from the long grass and 
bushes; he instantly gave the alarm, and at 
the same moment received two assagayes in 
the thigh, and, as he retreated, was pierced by 
another in the back, which, being barbed, re- 
mained in the flesh. Lieutenant Vidal had 
been occupied in observing the stars, and was 
in the act of replacing his instruments to return, 
when the sentry’s cry reached his ears; he 





* We have borrowed a head of ‘* English Bill,” a sort 
of minister to the King of Temby, to illustrate the beau- 
ties of these African diplomatists and statesmen. 








started up, and at the instant a band of Hol- 
lontontes, with their shields and spears, rushed 
towards the tents, uttering the most hideous 
yells. The appalling idea that the people 
would be massacred in their sleep flashed across 
his mind, and he rushed to the encampmens 
with his utmost speed, crying loudly, ‘ To 
arms! to arms!’ It was enough; the alarm 
was re-echoed, the rise instantaneous, and the 
murdering band were received at the entrance 
of the tents with volleys of balls and bayonet- 
points. The constant flash and roar of the 
muskets, with the horrid yells of the assailants, 
breaking upon the still dark gloom, produced 
a terrific scene ; an occasional groan, however, 
as a ball found its fleshy bed, and the falling of 
some, soon intimidated the barbarians, and, 
after a short but desperate struggle, the cries 
of war and defiance were changed into shrieks 
of terror.and dismay, followed by a precipitous 
retreat, not, however, forgetting their wound. 
ed, whom they carried off. It would not have 
been prudent to pursue them, as their number 
was not known, or what succour they had at 
hand; but the firing was kept up through the 
bushes as long as they could be seen or heard. 
Their numbers were apparently between two 
and three hundred, headed by Chinchingany, 
whose spear and shield, (since presented to 
Lord Melville,) were found next morning at a 
short distance from the encampment, in the 
direction they had retreated. It was supposed 
that Captain Lechmere had killed this chief, 
as he fired his gun loaded with small shot di- 
rectly in his face, which passed through the 
shield of hide that he held up as a protection. 
So certain, it appears, were these savages of 
meeting with no opposition, that but few of 
their assagayes were brought into the field, as 
they considered their spears sufficient to kill 
sleeping men. The suddenness of this attack, 
as may be supposed, created some confusion, 
but did not in any respect check the courage of 
the people, or paralyse their efforts, which were 
prompt and decisive. Mr. Tambs, one of the 
midshipmen, who had imprudently undressed 
to his shirt, upon being awakened seized his 
sword, and, impelled by his ardour, pursued 
the savages, naked as he was, without per- 
ceiving that he was unsupported, through 
which he narrowly esoaped being shot by the 
party, who mistook him, when returning, for 
one of the enemy with a white shield. The 
wounded seaman, galled by the assagaye that 
still remained in his back, suffered great pain, 
and entreated, after the confusion was a little 
over, to have it extracted: from its being 
barbed, this was no easy task, and before it 
was finally accomplished put him to the most 
excruciating agony; but the wounds healed 
rapidly, and in a short time he was able to do 
his duty. The Portuguese interpreter, during 
the conflict, was not visible, and after it was 
over, retreated to the boats, and could not be 
prevailed upon to leave them. The tents and 
other articles were immediately removed on 
board, one half of the party being appointed 
to do that duty while the other kept guard; a 
precaution by no means unnecessary, as the 
savages were discovered, by the half-suppressed 
sound of their voices, among the neighbouring 
thickets; they were, however, soon silenced 
by the discharge of two rockets, horizontally 
in the direction, when their fears and astonish- 
ment were expressed by the usual, but now 
loudly vociferated exclamation of ‘ Eigh ! 
Eigh !’ from a multitude, and then all was 
silent. In the morning, on examining the 
ground about the encampment, some shields, 
several spears, anda few assagayes, were found, 
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no doubt belonging to the wounded; yet no 
trace of blood was discovered, although we 
heard afterwards, through the Temby people, 
that the musketry did much execution, and 
that several were killed.” 

The first death among our brave fellows from 
the country fever is a sad and touching pre- 
lude to the dreadful mortality which ensued. 

“ On the evening of the 24th fell the first 
victim to that dreadful complaint which after- 
wards made: such ravages amongst us: this 
was Mr. William- Boys- Tambs, an-admiralty 
midshipman on board the Leven, who died 
about nine in the evening. He had been ill 
but three days, and the disease was of so mild 
a character that, until a few minutes before his 
dissolution, not the slightest idea was enter- 
tained of his being in danger; on the contrary, 
he appeared as if rapidly recovering, and even 
thonght so himself. Only one hour and a half 
before his death he was sitting at table with 
his companions, joking and conversing in his 
usual spirits. As the evening advanced he re- 
tired to bed, felt himself very unwell, sent for 
the surgeon, and, unconscious of his approach- 
ing end, sank to sleep. He woke no more; 
but slumbered gently into eternity, without a 
sigh or groan to tell us he was gone. His 
body was placed on deck and covered with a 
Union Jack, an emblem of honour and courage 
that threw a lustre over the cold remains. His 
knell was rung in awful and terrific peals of 
thunder, while the lightning, vivid and bright, 
threw its wild light on the martial pall, shew- 
ing with every flash the red cross, not as usual 
floating to the breeze, but still and motionless 
over the bier of early merit. It was a sadden- 
ing spectacle, calculated to produce feelings of 
religious awe and melancholy.”’ 

The fate of Captain Lechmere (a son of the 
late admiral of that name) is another of these 
afflicting episodes. 

“ On the third of November, Captain Lech- 
mere came off from the observatory in a low 
fever, and during the night was so ill that 
he was hardly expected to survive until morn- 
ing ; but as daylight approached, the dangerous 
symptoms abated, and he felt better. Yet the 
flattering change, however it relieved his bodily 
sufferings, did not deceive his mind with false 
hopes; he was perfectly aware of the inveteracy 
of the disease under which he laboured; and, 
from the moment of his attack, fully anticipated 
the fatal result to which it might lead. Cap- 
tain Lechmere had excited so general a feeling 
of respect and esteem amongst all on board, 
that the details of his illness will be readily par- 
doned. This interest in his fate was strongly 
exemplified in the attachment of his attendant, 
William Newman, a marine, who was as much 
concerned as if he had been his nearest relative; 
he carried him from place to place like a child, 
as poor Lechmere’s fevered fancy dictated ; 
sang to him, fanned him, moistened his lips, 
and was silent or still as his patient directed, 
and at last brought him by his special desire 
into the captain’s cabin, where there was already 
a young midshipman in almost the same hope. 
less state. As the bell was striking the mid- 
night hour, he sank into the dreamless sleep of 
death. His last moments were attended with 
a romantic interest. The fever being very 
high a short time before his decease, every 
means were tried-to calm-him, but in vain; 
the same impatient, painful restlessness. still 
prevailed. At length Captain Owen, who knew 
from experience that singing had a powerful 
effect in soothing extreme pain, by diverting 
the mind from its sufferings, and fearful that 
the heart-rending expressions and cries uttered 


by Captain Lechmere might produce an inju- 
rious effect upon the other object of his solici- 
tude, commenced that pathetic ballad, ‘ Here a 
sheer hulk lies. poor Tom Bowline.’ The first 
note produced a cessation of his frenzy: from 
raving madness he sank into almost total insen- 
sibility, which continued until Captain Owen 
came to the words, ‘ His soul is gone aloft !’ 
when a long guttural sound announced that 
his spirit was fled, which was instantly con- 
firmed by his attendant saying in a melancholy 
tone, ‘ He’s gone, sir! —* And aloft, I hope!’ 
replied the captain, as he concluded his song.” 

We will conclude, for the present, with quot- 
ing an example of the horrid cruelty practised 
upon the natives by the Portuguese settlers. 

‘* About this time, the Portuguese command- 
ant perpetrated an act of atrocity of the most 
appalling nature. The ravages of the Hollon- 
tontes had reduced the inhabitants of the Mat- 
toll country to such a state of desolation and 
distress, that the king’s brother and sixteen of 
the natives proceeded to the fort, to request 
that assistance and support which they had a 
right to expect from their friendly relation 
with the garrison. Previously to demanding 
an interview with the commandant, they vi- 
sited the Portuguese bazaar, that was always 
kept open near the fort, and there commenced 
bartering some few articles they had brought 
for provisions. They had not long been thus 
occupied, when a soldier expressing to the com- 
mandant a suspicion that these were a party 
who had robbed his garden, which he could not 
have substantiated, for the ground in question 
had been overrun by the Hollontontes; the un- 
suspecting blacks were surrounded by a guard 
of soldiers, with fixed bayonets, and conveyed 
into the fort; where, merely as a part of their 
punishment, they received a flogging in point 
of severity far worse than death. Some idea 
may be formed of its horrors from the fatal 
result, and the description of the instruments 
with which it was inflicted. The knout was 
formed of several thongs of hard dried bull’s 
hide, covered with knots, and attached to a 
stick about three feet long, as a handle ; from 
this punishment the sufferer either fainted im- 
mediately, or, from the agony he endured, was 
reduced to a lethargic state; if the latter, he 
was aroused by a violent blow from a stake, or 
heavy bar, that he might be more susceptible of 
pain, or evince it by his cries. The branch of 
a thorny bush was the last instrument of tor- 
ture, which was applied with great force to the 
lacerated back of the half-expiring negro. The 
commandant stood by the whole time, encou- 
raging his soldiers not to relax their exertions 
in the application of the torture, and regulating 
the periods for using the stake; he was alike 
inexorable to the cries of the sufferers and to 
the tears and entreaties of his own wife, who 
on her knees interceded for them. After their 
punishment was over, the sufferers were cast 
into a small and loathsome cell, there to remain 
until their backs were sufficiently healed to en- 
dure the remainder of their sentence. Owing 
to the impure air, the closeness and filth of 
their dungeon, together with their wounds and 
mental despondency, the greater number of the 
unhappy sufferers were soon relieved by the 
more lenient hand of death. It might be sup- 
posed that this would have been sufficient to 
produce a little mercy and commiseration from 
their hard-hearted persecutor; but no, they 
were dragged out either dead, or in a dying 
state, to the bushes in the vicinity of the fort, 
and there, in spite of their groans, unfeelingly 
left in lingering misery beneath a burning sun. 





If any survived these varied cruelties, they 
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were few, as the greatest proportion died in 
prison; one, however, was seen shortly after 
death had closed his sufferings, with his back 
dreadfully lacerated and in a state of mortifica. 
tion, while worms and flies were carousing 
upon the mangled flesh.” 








The Repealers. By the Countess of Blessington, 
[Second notice.} 

Iw performance of our promise we return to 

these clever volumes; and, as the most interest. 

ing part of the Irish scenes, beg to introduce 

their heroine. 

** When the landau stopped at the little gate 
of the rustic paling that enclosed the garden of 
Grace Cassidy from the road, she arose from 
her spinning-wheel, and came forth to receive 
the ladies. She wore her dark hair combed 
back from her high and open forehead, leaving 
her long and jetty brows uncovered; a small 
mob cap, neatly plaited and white as snow, 
gave an almost Quaker simplicity to the cha. 
racter of her head; her kerchief crossed her fair 
bosom, and the ends were confined by an apron 
that nearly covered the pale blue calimanco 
quilted petticoat, and left her small ankles and 
well-formed feet d. Her gown was of 
flowered chintz, the sleeves coming only to the 
elbows, and was open in front, so as to leave 
the petticoat in sight, the waist long, and the 
skirt plaited with fulness. A small collar of 
narrow black velvet lent additional whiteness 
to her fair throat, and black mittens half con. 
cealed her roundly turned arms. She wore 
blue stockings and silver buckles in her shoes ; 
and from her waist hung a silver chain, to 
which was attached her pincushion, scissors, 
and key. Such was the holyday suit of Grace, 
who, anticipating the probability of the ladies 
passing by her cottage and stopping to speak 
to her, had dressed herself in her best clothes, 
to do honour to their presence. The delicacy 
and grace of her slim figure, the piquancy and 
animation of her countenance, joined to her 
picturesque attire, rendered her a most attrac- 
tive-looking person; and Lady Oriel accused 
Mrs. Forrester for not having prepared her to 
expect so much beauty; declaring in French, 
to spare Grace’s modesty, that she had ‘ never 
beheld so pretty a peasant.” * Och! my ho- 
noured mistress, and my dear young lady, what 
a happy day it is for me to see you back again! 
My very heart jumps for joy.’ And seizing 
the hands held out to her by the two ladies, she 
pressed them to her lips. ‘ Sure, I could not 
close my eyes last night for the gladness I felt 
at the thoughts of seeing you this blessed day; 
and I thought to myself that joy can drive 
away sleep as grief, which I never suspected 
before.” The naiveté with which this confes- 
sion was made, excited a smile from the ladies; 
and Lady Oriel, in French, requested that they 
would encourage Grace to talk, for her melli- 
fluous brogue and simple shrewdness highly 
amused and interested her. They entered the 
cabin, or cottage, as it deserves to be called, 
and complimented Grace on its perfect neatness 
and good order. Every thing was in its place, 
and an air of comfort pervaded the whole, that 
was highly gratifying to her visitors. The per- 
fume of the flowers from the garden was wafted 
through the open casement, and freshly-gathered 
nosegays adorned the dresser and the window- 
sill. When the ladies were seated, Grace 
pointed to the clock and said, ‘ Och! dear 
young lady, that is, Mrs. Forrester I mean— 
for sure, though you're still a young lady, its 
not proper for me to be calling you s0, just as 





if you were not married—every time I look at 
that elegant and beautifal clock, I think of you, 
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and bless you; and sure the blessing of even a 
poor simple creature like me, coming from the 
heart, can’t but do good. There never was 
any thing that puts serious and blessed thoughts 
into the head like a clock; when I am alone 
here at my work, it seems such good company 
tome, that almost consider it like a living crea- 
ture; and when I hear it go tick, tick, sure it 
seems as if it was reminding me that time is 
passing swiftly away, and that I must not waste 
it, Then there’s its hand, pointing always to 
the coming hour, like hope, and only pausing 
amoment at that hour, and then advancing to 
another; it’s like the time it marks, always 
passing, yet still the same, for it’s us that change, 
and not time. Sure there’s eternity in the 
thoughts a clock puts into the mind; there it 
stands, shewing us all the hours we pass, each 
one of which brings us nearer to the last hour 
oflife. But sure I’m forgetting myself, to talk 
so boldly before such grand company.’ The 
ladies encouraged Grace, and she proceeded : 
‘ Well then, ladies, I declare that somehow or 
other, that clock makes me think as I never 
thought before I had it—of how quick life is 
passing away—our hours and minutes are 
counted, even as are counted the hours by the 
steady hand advancing round the dial; and it 
makes me reflect on the necessity of preparing 
for that hour when, though we can no longer 
trace the warning hand of the clock, it will still 
remain to convey the same lesson to others. 
Och! what fine thoughts are to be found in 
simple things, if one had the gift to express 
’em as one feels ’em! The flowers that spring 
up delight us, and fade even while we are en- 
joying their fragrance. The trees, lately the 
pride of the fields, whose leaves wither and die, 
all seem intended to remind us that every thing 
must perish, to reconcile us to the same fate, 
and to prepare us for it.’ There was a solemnity 
in Grace’s look and manner, that not even her 
strongly Irish accent could impair; and Lady 
Oriel felt a syrapathy for her, that no person of 
her class had ever before excited in her mind. 
‘How is your husband, Grace?’ asked Mrs. 
Forrester. ‘ Indeed then, ma’am, it’s finely 
he is, and quite come to his senses again, and 
stays at home at nights, and minds his work by 
day, just as he used to do before he ever heard 
of them poor foolish Repalers. Perhaps it’s 
all for the best that he took that mad turn, 
though it did make one miserable at the time, 
for, sure, I was not sensible enough of my hap- 
pines, until I thought it had left me; and now 
it is come back, 1 feel as if I never could be 
thankful enough to God. Weare sad ungrate- 
ful creatures, and go on from day to day enjoy- 
ing all the good that Providence sends us, just 
as if we had a right to it; but when misfortune 
comes, we then begin to know the value of our 
past happiness, though it only makes us more 
discontented with present troubles. How few, 
like me, have had the blessing to recover what 
they had lost! and this makes me remember 
every hour with gratitude what I owe to the 
Almighty.” The blue eyes of Grace became 
suffused with tears, and as she wiped them with 
the corner of her apron, she observed, with a 
smile, * There are tears of sorrow, tears of joy, 
and tears of thankfulness. Mine are the last, 
and they refresh me as the dews of heaven re- 
fresh the earth, and lighten my heart when it 
's weighed down by the sense of my own un- 
Worthiness and the goodness of God.’ ‘ Grace, 
Ihave been telling Lady Oriel of the delicious 
buttermilk you used to give me to drink,’ said 
Mrs. Forrester ; ‘ have you any at present ?’ 
Och! it’s myself that has,’ replied Grace, 


“for I churned this morning at the peep of 








day, thinking ye would be passing this way, 
and have kept the can of buttermilk in spring 
water in the dairy. Sure, if the lady would be 
so condescending as to taste it, I’d be mighty 
proud, and if you’d all of ye just eat a bit of my 
griddle-cake and kirkime,* it’s a favour, and an 
honour too, that I’d never forget.’ The ladies 
accepted Grace’s offer; who, spreading on a 
table a cloth as white as a snow-drop, made of 
the yarn of her own spinning, placed a wooden 
piggin, equally white, piled with kirkime in 
the centre, a griddle-cake at one end, and a 
jug of buttermilk at the other, with small pig- 
gins for the ladies to drink out of, and wooden 
knives for the butter,—the Irish being as par- 
ticular to use wooden knives for butter, as the 
higher class of English are to use only silver. 
Grace waited on her guests with an alacrity and 
delight, that proved the gratification she felt at 
the occupation; and Lady Oriel declared she 
had never partaken of a more delicious repast.”’ 

We have preferred this pretty and rural 
scene to some of the graver discussions; and 
shall only recommend them by observing, that 
plain good sense, however required for every- 
day use, is not of every-day occurrence, and 
that it is here bestowed where it seems most to 
have been needed;—the remarks are equally 
practical and shrewd. We think, however, that 
the dress in which her ladyship has invested 
some of her sentiment is plus Arabe qu'un 
Arabie. We are scarcely prepared for an Lrish 
peasant talking of “ the beautiful sun entering 
his rose-coloured palace.” 





Lives of English Female Worthies. 
John Sandford. Vol. I. pp. 259. 
1833. Longman and Co. 

Ir we may judge from its intelligent and ele- 
gant commencement, this promises to be a most 
interesting work ; and it is one that has been 
long wanted. Female biography is indeed fit- 
ting subject for a female pen; for who so well 
can catch the delicate shades and varieties of 
feeling which form the staple of the feminine 
character, as a woman, herself experiencing 
what she delineates? Lady Jane Grey and 
Mrs. Hutchinson are the two histories which 
fill the present volume: of course there can 
be but little novelty in two so well known; 
still, the information is carefully collected and 
pleasantly arranged. We must own, however, 
that Mrs. Hutchinson is a greater favourite 
with us than she appears to be with her bio- 
grapher, whose political censures are somewhat 
sweeping. We observe that the series is to 
extend to four volumes; and being, as we 
may judge by the specimen, attractive in sub- 
ject, and graceful in style, with a high tone of 
moral and religious feeling, we have no doubt 
that Mrs. Sandford’s labours will meet with 
the popularity they so truly merit. 


By Mrs. 
London, 








Tales of ‘the Factories. By the Author of 
“ Ellen Fitzarthur,” &c. Pp. 85. Edin- 
burgh, 1833, Blackwood ; London, Cadell. 

Tue intention of this work is better than its 

execution ; for, in a literary point, it is very 

inferior to the many interesting and beautiful 
works that have emanated from Miss Bowles’s 
elegant and gifted mind. 





Romances of the Chivalric Ages. The Pilgrim 
Brothers. 2 vols. London, Bull. 
FaiTHFUL pictures of the times which they 
delineate, but somewhat deficient in spirit and 
skill of narrative. We fear that the vivid 
creations of Scott have, for a length of time to 


* Eggs boiled hard and chopped in fresh butter. 





come, made the age of chivalry dangerous 
ground; the matériel furnished by brave 
knights, recreant traitors, and fair ladies, has 
been worked out; the author of to-day needs to 
try a newer vein ; mereancient phraseology has 
not only lost the charm of novelty, but brings 
on the dangerous test of comparison, rarely 
favourable, and certainly not in the present 
instance. There are some exceedingly clever 
wood-cuts, which deserve better than to be 
anonymous. 





Family Library of French Classics. Tome 
XLX. to Tome XXXIV. inclusive. 8vo. 
Paris, Treuttel and Wiirtz ; Id. Strasbourg 
and London. 

In our No. 778 and preceding Gazettes we 

warmly recommended this extremely well got- 

up, very cheap, and comprehensive edition of 

French classics ; and the same praise is justly 

due to the continuation of the work in the 

volumes now before us. These contain the 

Theatre, Voltaire, 5 vols., which concludes 

this division ; and then follow the Poets, Boi- 

leau, 3; Rousseau, 2; Lafontaine Fables, 2 ; 
and Voltaire, the Henriade, and Miscellaneous 

Poetry, 4 vols. Portraits adorn the title-pages ; 

and the whole form a charming French library 

of the highest class of authors and compositions. 








The German Reader: a Selection from the most 
popular Writers; with literal and free Trans- 
lations, Notes, &c. By Adolphus Bernays, 
Ph. Dr., Professor of German in King’s Col- 
lege, London. Lond. 1833. Treuttel and Co. 

A Far greater portion of taste and judgment 

is required for the composition of useful ele- 

mentary works than the public can readily be 
made to imagine. Defects in almost every 
other species of literature are sooner discovered 
than in that which regards the first formation 
of the mind, or is intended to give it the earliest 
impulse in a peculiar direction. Introductions 
to the study of language come especially under 
the range of this remark; and we are always 
particularly gratified when we find a man like 

Dr. Bernays employing his judgment and ac- 

quirements in the useful labour of their com- 

pilation. The present work of the professor 
forms a valuable addition to his Grammar and 

Exercises. Its arrangement, and short ex- 

planatory notes, are well adapted to carry the 

student, step by step, to the reading of the 
most difficult authors. 








Saggio di Poesie Italiane, scelte da Carlo 
Beolchi, LL.D.; con Notizie intorno alla 
Vita ed alle Opere degli Autori. — Collection 
of Italian Poetry, selected by Charles Beolchi, 
LL.D.; with Notices of the Lives and Works 
of the Authors. Second edition. 12mo. pp. 314. 
London, 1833. Rolandi. 

A NEAT and useful selection, containing speci- 

mens of most, if not all, the Italian poets. The 

lives are brief, but well written and interesting. 








Dawenant ; or, the Escape: an Historical Tale. 
Pp. 315. London, 1833. Whittaker and Co. 
WE are afraid that Sir Walter Scott has ex- 
hausted the interest of the rising in Forty-five; 
still, Davenant is an agreeable and unexcep- 

tionable tale for young people. 








Hore Otiose; or, Mazrims, Thoughts, and 
Opinions. Pp. 245. London, 1833. Holds- 
worth and Ball. 

Tus very clever and original little volame 

contains a mine of thought and observation. 

The author has not only thought himself, but 
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thrown out ample material for others’ thinking. 
We have marked a variety of these apothegms 
for occasional insertion, (see our weekly Vari- 
eties), and do so with a high opinion of the 
writer's talents. 





A View of the Rise and Fall of the Kingdoms 
of Judah and Israel. By W. Stevens. 12mo. 
PP: 620. London, 1833, Whittaker; Cam- 

ridge, Stevenson. 

Tr is impossible to produce any novelty on this 

subject; but we can a the compiler the 

fair praise of having made a good book for 
young persons, after the model of Goldsmith’s 
popular histories. 








Medicina Simplex, or the Pilgrim’s Way-book ; 
being an Inquiry into the Moral and Physical 
Conditions of a Healthy Life and happy Old 
Age; with Household Prescriptions. By a 
Physician. 12mo. pp. 255. London, 1833. 
Keating and Brown. 

ALTHOUGH St. Luke was a physician, it by no 

means follows that every physician should be a 

St. Luke; nor do we see what polemics have to 

do with medicine. Apart, however, from the 

author's catholic zeal, his work may be useful. 

It — some curious and interesting re- 

marks. 








Tales of an English Home. By G. M. Sterne. 
Pp. 278. Bristol, 1833, G. Davey; London, 
Longman and Co. 

A PRETTY collection of tales, well adapted to 
the juvenile readers for whose entertainment 
they are designed. David is the only one which 
we do not like: fictions grafted on holy writ 
are ill judged, to say the least; for who can 
hope to tell the story in more simple or beauti- 
ful language than that which appears in the 
original narrative ? 








The Mysteries of Time ; or, Barwell Cave: a 
Poem in Six Cantos. Pp. 199. London, 


1833. Longman and Co. 
The Wizard of the North. By the Hon. 
Henry Liddell. Pp. 92. Edinburgh, 1833, 


Blackwood ; London, Cadell. 

Palmyra. By Mrs. Bailey. Second edition. 

The Months, and other Poems. By Mrs. Bailey. 
Second edition. London, 1833. Rivingtons. 

The Grecian Wanderer, and other Poems. By 
James Hipkins. Pp. 123. London, 1833. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

The Renegade, and other Poems. By the Rev. 
B. T. Cole, A.M. London, 1833. Long- 
man and Co. 

The Broken Heart: a Metrical Tale. Pp. 147. 
Edinburgh, 1833, Tait; London, Simpkin 
and Marshall; Dublin, Cumming. 

Chant Guerrier des Polonais. Par Alexandre 
D’Arblay. London, 1833. Bohn. 

TasTE, and a very general acquaintance with 
their predecessors, is all we can concede to the 
above list of competitors for the laurel; but 
none possess that vigour or ee | which 
alone can arrest public attention. e have 
had too much good poetry for imitations to hope 
for success. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Mr. GarpNErR on the construction of maps. 
The advan and disadvantages of several 
extant projections, and the purposes for which 
each is best adapted, were noticed. The lectu- 
rer then gave an account of the method of tri- 
angulation, which he ably illustrated by re. 
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ference to the survey of Ireland.* Mr. Gardner 
well illustrated the projections by means of a 
twelve-inch globe, with the meridians and pa- 
rallels of views. Another novelty was a large 
map of the two hemispheres, the one reversed, 
so that each shewed the antipodes of the other ; 
it is remarkable, that very few countries have 
land for their antipodes; and that the few 
which have it are almost all opposite to South 
America. It is singular also, that a diameter 
nearly in the plane of the equator has the 
centre of the volcanic ridge of Sumatra at the 
one pole, and that of the Andes at the other. 
The coral isles of the South Sea are the anti- 
podes of the great African desert; and what 
with land at the one extremity, and sea at the 
other, some curious balancings on the diameters 
arise. The original of Barlow’s globe was in 
the room. The recent discoveries in magnet- 
ism shew that it must have more connexion 
with the physical state and changes of the globe 
than has hitherto been allowed. Mr. Gardner’s 
discourse was listened to with great attention 
by a very numerous assembly. 

This was the last Illustration of the series 
for the session 1833. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Mr. Lambert in the chair. Read a communi- 
cation on the character and affinities of Lim- 
nanthes, a new genus of plants allied to Floer- 
kia, by Mr. Robert Brown. Also, the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Valentine’s paper on the develop- 
ment of the theca and on the sexes of mosses. 
These papers being technical, admit of no 
analysis; and we chiefly notice this meeting 
because it was the last of the session. The cele- 
brated Professor Agardh, of Lund, was intro- 
duced as a foreign member. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY+s 

JuNE 12.—Mr. Greenough, president, in the 
chair. Members were elected, and the follow- 
ing communications read :— Ist, A notice on 
some specimens from the coal shale of Kuil- 
keagh, and the subjacent limestone in the 
county of Fermanagh, by Sir Philip Egerton. 
2d, On the osseous caves in the neighbourhood 
of Palermo, by Mr. S. Peace Pratt. 3d, De- 
scription of a mass of meteoric iron, found in 
the province of Zacatecas, Mexico; and of other 
masses of similar iron in Potosi, at the little 
town of Charcas and Pablazon, near Catorce, 
by Captain Colquhoun, R.A. This paper was 
accompanied by a specimen of the Zacatecas 
iron, which was presented to the Society. 4th, 
A letter from Mr. James Gardner, geographer, 
addressed to Mr. Murchison, on the relative 
position of land and water with respect to the 
antipodes. 

Numerous donations were laid upon the 
table from Mr. Sturz, Sir P. Egerton, Mr. 
James Sowerby, Mr. S. P. Pratt, Captain Col- 
quhoun, Mr. H. C. White, and Mr. W. P. 
Richards. 

At the close of this meeting the Society ad- 
journed till November. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dr. Marton in the chair. The fifth series 
of Mr. Faraday’s experimental researches in 
electricity was read. It relates especially to 
electro-chemical decomposition. The author 
takes a very extensive view of the subject, and 
negatives the hypothesis that the attraction of 

. » vid 
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which renders any notice of this point of Mx. Gardner’s 
discourse wanecessary. 





the poles is the cause of such decomposition, 
The titles of a number of other papers were 
read. Amongst the presents was a specimen 
of meteoric iron, recently found four feet below 
the mould, near Magdeburg: about thirty. 
nine pounds were found. The external sur. 
face of the iron is oxidised; it possesses no 
ductility, but its tenacity is considerable ; its 
parts are copper, arsenic, nickel, manganese, 
&c. The Duke of Buccleugh and Sir Thomas 
Denman, Chief Justice of England, were bal. 
loted for, and elected fellows of the Society, 
The meetings were adjourned till November. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


JUNE 13.—Mr. Hudson Gurney in the chair, 
Mr. Sydney Smirke, in confirmation of an ob. 
servation of Mr. Gage in a late paper, that a 
cross was set up or sculptured on the walls of 
Saxon churches to commemorate their conse. 
cration, exhibited drawings of an ancient crypt 
in the church of St. John, in Syracuse, having 
a cross carved on the wall. Mr. T. Lister 
Parker exhibited drawings of an elegant carved 
screen at Gilden Morden Church, in Cam. 
bridgeshire, accompanied by a description. Sir 
Henry Ellis communicated a paper illustrative 
of several ancient seals, connected with English 
history, lately discovered in France by Mr. 
Doubleday, in addition to those noticed at a 
former meeting. A further portion was read 
of Mr. Gage’s extracts from the household. 
book of Edward Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, shewing a fine specimen of old English 
hospitality and prices in the time of Henry the 
Eighth,—as it is stated that 319 “* strangers” 
(visitors) came to dinner in one day ; and the 
provision of wine, bread, and meat, was most 
extensive; 26 rounds of beef are charged at 
21 shillings, 48 flagons of wine four shillings, 
200 oysters fourpence. 





~~ 








FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
{Sixth notice.] 

No. 979. Design for a Naval Monument 
proposed to be erected on the site of Trafalgar 
Square. J. Goldicutt.—This design has already 
appeared in print, and if carried into effect, 
would not fail to be attractive, both as a novelty 
and as an ornament among our metropolitan 
improvements. 

No. 984. Design for a Gothic Church. J.Proc- 
tor.—An admirable example of the grandeur of 
this style of architecture. 

No. 991. An old Barrier-Gate at Avignon, 
from a Sketch taken by James Murdoch, Esq., 
C.E. C. Davy.—Interesting from its antiquity, 
picturesque character, and the chivalrous asso- 
ciations connected, as Froisart would say, with 
many a “ gentle passage at arms.” 

No. 1097. View of the Pyramids of Ghisey 
at sunrise, drawn on the spot during a tour 
through Egypt in 1824. H. Parke.—Art as 
well as words must fail to convey an adequate 
idea of these stupendous monuments, together 
with the vast regions of desert by which they 
are surrounded. Mr. Parke has, however, done 
his part ; and the untravelled eye is indebted 
to him for the view his pencil has afforded. 

The intaglios, medals, and models in wax, 
have nothing of very high interest in this de- 
partment of art. Among them are: No. 1044. 
Medal executed for the Corporation of the City 
of London, and No. 1045. Obverse of the Prize- 
Medal for the Geological Society of London ; 
Portrait of Dr. Woolaston, W. Wyon, A-3 
No. 1047. Portrait of the late Jeremy Bentham, 
Esq. engraved from a bust by Davie, J. Wil- 
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son; No. 1077. Medallion in Wax, 8S. W. 
Arnald; No. 1081. Impression from a Seal for 
the National Society, A. T. Stothard; No. 
1082. Medallic Portrait of William Tassie, 
Esq., IT. Hagbolt; No. 1085. Shakespeare’s 
Seven Ages, from the bas-relief by Mr. Behnes, 
an impression from an Intaglio, ¥. A. Smith. 

In the council-room are models: No. 961. 
The New Church at Tunstall, Staffordshire, 
recently erected under the superintendence of 
Mr. F. Bedford, F. Bedford, jun. ; No. 962. 
County Courts, Carlow, Ireland, W. Morrison ; 
and No. 963. The Gateway of York Castle, part 
of the extensive additions now in progress, after 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
P. F, Robinson. 

MODEL ACADEMY. 

No. 1182. Caius Marius sitting on the Ruins 
of Carthage, vide Plutarch’s Lives. E. H. 
Baily, R.A.— Never since the works of Flax- 
man appeared in this place have we seen a per- 
formance that so truly deserved to be called 
great, as this athletic and gladiator-like figure 
of Caius Marius. Mr. Baily has passed at once 
from the soft, undulating forms of female grace 
and beauty, to the undressed and muscular 
simplicity in which the Greek artists were 
used to represent their gods and heroes; and he 
appears equally skilful in both. As a com- 
position, the figure of Marius is grand and im- 
posing ; but the word “ sigh,” in the quotation, 
seems hardly compatible with the energy which 
the artist has thrown into the countenance and 
gesture. It is, however, a noble work of art, 
and may justly rank with the best productions 
of the age, in this or in any other country. 

No. 1178. Marble Group of Venus and 
Cupid. J. Gibson.—Classical in subject, and 
beautiful in form, the sculptor has admirably 
represented the soft and yielding character of 
flesh. The Goddess of Beauty embracing the 
God of Love gives the artist an opportunity of 
shewing his taste and skill in graceful female 
contours, and of proving his claim to the fame 
he has so justly acquired. 

No. 1181. Statue of the Daughter of Sir 
Michael Shaw Stewart. R. J. Wyatt.— We 
think the artist has been very successful in his 
design ; the playful kid and the playful child 
could not have been better suited, and, we may 
add, better executed. 

No. 1114. A Girl at a Brook. J. Bell.—A 
naiad would, we think, have been a better 
title: the figure appears full-grown, and the 
action is very suitable to a water-nymph. It is 
full of grace and beauty. 

No. 1120. The Pleiades adorning Night. 
W. Pitts. There is much to admire in this 
Composition ; although, perhaps, the graceful 
and floating figures by which Night is sur- 
Tounded would be better expressed in the 
shadowy tones of painting. As a work of art, 
it exhibits Mr. Pitts’s powers to great ad- 
vantage, well sustaining the credit his former 
works obtained. 

No. 1177. Statue of the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, for Bombay. F. Chantrey, R.A.— 
Simple and dignified ; the drapery folded with 
great skill; the attitude and character of the 
h and countenance expressive and com- 
manding ; and executed with the artist’s well- 
known ability. 

No. 1138. Statue in Marble of the late 
Daniel Sykes, Esq. M.P., intended to be erected 
tn the Mechanics’ Institution, Hull. J. Loft. 
~—Allowing for the difference in the styles of 
art, the same dignified simplicity belongs to this 
Statue also; and the ample and flowing robe 
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No. 1179. Statuein Marble of Thomson the 
Poet. C. Rossi, R.A. 

** By Gar, here’s Monsieur Tonson come again !” 
No. 1213. Marble Figure of the Redeemer 
after Death. J. Hogan.—Powerfully impres- 
sive, and skilfully executed. 

No. 1214. A Monumental Bas-relief, exe- 
cuted for Edward J. Cooper, Esq. M. P. 
Rauch. — Allegorical in its character: the 
figures are designed with great taste, and the 
whole is beautifully sculptured. 
These are among the most prominent of the 
subjects in model or marble. There are others, 
however, well deserving the attention of the 
visitor ; as No. 1133. Model of Mons. Louel, 
in the character of a Troubadour, &c. T. Sharp. 
—No. 1136. Meditation, a tal Subject. 
S. Gahagan. Beautifully designed, and per- 
fectly appropriate.—No. 1159. A Sea-Nymph, 
and No. 1160. An Early Christian, R.C. Lucas. 
Modelled with taste and skill, but oddly asso- 
ciated.—_No. 1143. The Nestling, in Marble. E. 
Physick. We should like to have seen this the 
size of life; it is delightful both in character 
and expression.—No. 1180. Cupid. J. Legrew. 
There is much archness in the expression ; but 
we hardly like the legs hanging loose ; it has 
too much of common nature in it.— No. 1210. 
Statue of the Infant Son of Sir Michael Shaw 
Stuart. R.J. Wyatt. A beautiful portrait of 
sleep and innocence. 

(To be concluded in our next.] 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 


WHEN the rook is homeward hieing, 
With a loud and dusky flight ; 
When the bat, in circles flying, 
Hails the coming night ; 
When the partridge in the meadow 
Calls distinctly to his mate ;— 
Meet me, like a tranquil shadow, 
By the woodland gate. 


When the rosy clouds are losing 
Tint by tint their colours fair ; 

When the musky buds are closing 
In the dewy air; 

When the stars are growing lighter, 
One by one forthcoming late ;— 
Come thou, in the darkness brighter, 

By the woodland gate. 


When a hush is softly falling 
O’er the blossoms and the buds ; 
When the birds have ceased their calling 
In the quiet woods ; 
When the dusk all sounds doth smother, 
Save thy footfall where I wait ;— 
Let me see none, hear none other, 
By the woodland gate. 
Ricuarp Howitt. 











MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Victoria Quadrilles. Arranged from fa- 
vourite Airs of Mrs. Alexander Kerr’s, and 
performed by Weippert’s band for the first 
time at their Majesty’s grand ball given in 
honour of the Princess Victoria’s birth-day, 
1833, &c. &c. Goulding and D’Almaine. 

Mrs. KEerr’s sweet compositions well deserve 

the royal distinction thus conferred on them ; 

and these quadrilles will, we doubt not, descend 
| from the palace to the play-room; for they are 
alike adapted to the young and more mature 
devotees of the dance throughout all its varie- 
ties, where music lightens the breast, and in- 





Serves, in like manner, to set off and exalt the 
subject. 


spires the graces of motion. 
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Thy Form was fair; a Ballad. The Words 
by Miss Costelle; the Music by Lady A. Ken- 
nedy Erskine. Willis and Co. 

THE sweet sentiment of this song, if we re- 
member rightly, recommended it to a place in 
the Literary Gazette ; and we are well pleased 
to see it now accompanied by music equally 
graceful and touching. We have not seen the 
name of Lady A. K. Erskine to any composition 
before; but we feel from this essay, that what- 
ever it may interest her to do in this way will 
be alike acceptable to the connoisseur and de- 
lightful to the popular ear. 


Second Set of Three Italian Cavatinas, for the 
Voice, Flute, and Piano-Forte. By C. M. 
Sola. R. Cocks. 

“ Ax dulce Guidami,” sung by Pasta; “* Tu 
vedrai la sventurata,” sung by Rubini; and 
* Deh non voler constringere,” sung by H. 
Cawse, are the themes of these three cava- 
tinas, which reflect so much credit on M. 
Sola’s taste and skill. His music is always 
pleasing and graceful: these are among the 
sweetest specimens of both qualities. 








DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
On Thursday Rubini’s new opera, Norma, was 
produced for Pasta’s benefit, but does not pro- 
mise to rise very high in public estimation. 
There are some pretty compositions; but, on the 
whole, it is too noisy and dull for our taste. 


HAYMARKET. 

WE really must give the manager of this pretty, 
popular, and ill-used theatre, three pieces of 
advice; first, to be merrier; secondly, to be 
less musical ; and thirdly, to shorten his night’s 
existence. No manager's reign was ever meant 
to extend beyond midnight. The Field of the 
Forty Footsteps— whose last act is, in reality, 
the last scenes of the Bride of Lammermoor, 
has the names needlessly changed, and the 
old association thereby destroyed; while as 
little of the illusion and interest of this strik- 
ing story is left as possible. The feeling of 
disappointed surprise is universal among the 
audience, with the exclamation, ‘* Why, this 
is the Bride of Lammermoor; dear, how it 
is altered and spoiled!” Lucy Ashton might 
be made very interesting on the stage, but 
Mrs. Yates had literally nothing to do; she 
did that nothing, however, to perfection; and 
of her acting it is not too much to say, that 
we know no one who is so earnest, so touch- 
ing, and yet so subdued in her serious parts ; 
or more lively, yet so natural, in the lighter 
range of character. We shall only add a word 
in favour of Webster, a most various and use- 
ful actor: his Dominie Sampson, the other 
night, wanted quiet; but some parts were 
admirable. 





ADELPHI. 
On Tuesday Bernard’s melodrame, called The 
Long Finn, or the Treasure-Seeker’s Dream, 
was brought out here with complete success. 
The interest never flags, and the situations are 
equally striking and picturesque. We consider 
that giving the outline, alias skeletonising the 
plot, is a sort of petty larceny towards our 
readers, seeing as how that it deprives them of 
all those conjectures, mistakes, and wondering 
what is to come next, that are the play-goer’s 
just and lawful privileges. We therefore hope 
that they will take our word, without un- 
ravelling its details, that the plot is a good plot, 





and deserves to succeed; and whether they 
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doubt our assertion, or believe it, let them 
go and see for themselves. The characters 
were sustained with great spirit: Mrs. Grif- 
fiths was singularly touching and natural as 
the distressed wife, who seeks in vain to turn 
her husband from his insane digging after 
hidden gold. Miss Somerville had one or two 
pretty songs, which she sang with much sweet- 
ness; and the Treasure-digger himself was ef- 
fectively sustained by Mr. Williams. Mr. Per- 
kins exerted himself rather too much. Mr. G. 
Bland was very amusing as the traveller in 
search of something ‘* extraordinary ;”’ and 
Mr. O. Smith dressed and looked the Pirate 
like a picture taken from real life. We con- 
clude with a new version of an old pun. The 
merchant, trepanned into the Pirate’s power, 
bewails his hard fate in a series of ejaculations, 
and concludes by remarking that “ he is a 
pretty spectacle,”—a version amended by the 
nephew, who says, “ we are a pair of spectacles 
in shagreen (chagrin) cases.” The Mummy 
and the Climbing Boy followed, with their usual 
accompaniment of “* great laughter.” 





OLYMPIC. 

WE are gratified to say that Mr. Knowles’s 
benefit on Thursday made a bumper; and 
though the glass is only a wine-glass, not a 
large tumbler, it is a proof of the public sense 
of his merits. In the after-piece of the Quaker 
he played Lubin, and acquitted himself very 
satisfactorily. 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 


Drury Lane. June 4.—Madame Malibran, in| * 


the Students of Jena, while singing and dancing 
with a tambourine, missed her footing, and fell 
on the stage in a very dangerous-looking atti- 
tude. Great consternation prevailed amongst 
audience and actors, and Seguin rushed forward 
to raise her. An ordinary dancer would have 
jumped up without his aid, and even pretended 
not to have tumbled at all; an ordinary singer 
would at once have begged leave to faint in his 
arms; but Madame Malibran totally refused 
his aid, and went on gaily singing and playing 
the tambourine on the ground, without alter- 
ing in the least the extraordinary position into 
which accident had thrown her. 

King’s Theatre. June 8.—The dresses in 
Inez de Castro are said to be both new and 
correct ; but whoever will go and see that bal- 
let will see that Alphonso, king of Spain, wears 
the dress made for, and worn by, the d—] in 
Meyerbeer’s opera last season. 

Olympic. June 11.—I am glad to see the 
members of this company make themselves so 
generally useful. In the Wife, one set of gen- 
tlemen act alternately the friends of the rival 
princes, without, however, turning their coats ; 
the courtiers and lackeys of the court without 
any change of outward bearing; and in the 
Bridal Promise there is a strong family like- 
ness between certain members of the various 
companies of smugglers, noblemen, peasants, 
&c. Duruset, Henry, &c. are changing sailor- 
shirts to forester-tunics, and forester-tunics to 
sailor-shirts, throughout the piece. The intense 
silence with which the Wife is listened to, is, in 
this slight theatre, rather against its effect than 
otherwise; for all manner of sounds in the 
streets are heard with painful distinctness, and 
ofttimes very laughable coincidences occur. 
** Oh, music!” exclaims Gonzaga, on recog- 
nising Mariana’s voice, and a grinding organ 
strikes up “* the merry Swiss boy ;” St. Pierre 
complains of hunger, and a voice from without 
tauntingly exclaims, ‘* Baked tatis oel ot!” 
when Ferrado calls for silence in the 


court, the horn of the eight o’clock mail sounds 
loud and shrill; and as it rumbles through 
Wych Street, shaking the wooden tenement as 
it passes, Antonio exclaims, in answer to Fer- 
rado, ** Thou canst not bid the thunder hold 
its peace!” Another bad effect, too, of the 
performance of the Wife at the Olympic, is, 
that people can hear every word of it in the 
street, without the trouble of paying their 
money. The following impromptu, used one 
night by Meadows, as Filch, in the Beggar's 
Opera, may be called gag de circonstance. “ I 
played at the theatres Drury Lane and Common 
Garden ; but, la! there was no company there 
whatsomever ; so I tried the Olympic, and there 
I got on pretty bobbish.” 

Queen’s Theatre. June 18.—A man in a 
melodrame (the Idiot Witness) having to com- 
mit suicide, hit upon an expedient which you 
ought to make public, for the benefit of such 
of the acting fraternity as may henceforth be 
similarly circumstanced. ‘“ Thus, then!” ex- 
claimed he, and pulled the trigger of his pistol 
with the full and laudable intention of pretend- 
ing to blow out his brains. The pistol having, 
of course, flashed in the pan, the audience were 
preparing to laugh and hiss at his dying with- 
out being killed (for fall he must, it was the 
end of the play), when, lo, the ‘** determined 
suicide,” as the papers say, whips me out a 
knife, and, sticking it into his waistcoat, dies 
with decency. The amende, too, for the failure 
of the pistol was made by some one firing it off 
behind the curtain, after the play was over. 





SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
PANORAMA: FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

WE last week briefly noticed this magnificent 
and beautiful panorama. The grandeur and 
extent of the subject, as Captain Basil Hall 
observes, peculiarly fit it for panoramic repre- 
sentation; and the experience and talents of 
Mr. Burford, who executed the painting from 
drawings taken by himself in the autumn of 
last year, have enabled him to make the most 
of it. The station which he chose for his pur- 
pose was the Table Rock, on the Canadian side 
of the Niagara. But we feel that we cannot 
do greater justice to the stupendous scene than 
by extracting a passage from Mr. Burford’s own 
animated description of it :—- 

*¢ Immediately in front of the spectator are 
the falls, in simple and sublime dignity, an 
ocean of waters three quarters of a mile in 
width, precipitated with astonishing grandeur, 
in three distinct and collateral streams, down a 
stupendous precipice upwards of one hundred 
and fifty feet in height, on the rocks below, 
from which they rebound, converted by the 
violence of the concussion. into a broad sheet 
of foam as white as snow ; pyramidical clouds 
of vapour, or spray, rise majestically in misty 
grandeur from the abyss, sparkling here and 
there with prismatic colours, and a rainbow of 
extraordinary beauty and peculiar brilliancy 
heightens the scene, by spanning the great 
fall. Above are seen the agitated billows and 
white-crested breakers of the rapids, tumultu- 
ously hurrying towards the precipice, bounded 
on the one side by the luxuriant foliage of Goat 
Island, and on the other by the fertile and 
thickly-wooded shores of Upper Canada. Be- 
low, the river winds in a stream, bright, clear, 
and remarkably green, between bold and rugged 
banks, richly coloured by both wood and rock ; 
the surrounding scenery, although it must be 
viewed with comparative indifference, whilst 
the mind is absorbed in contemplating the 





grandeur and extent of the cataract, is also in 
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excellent keeping ; stupendous and lofty banks, 
immense fragments of rock in fantastic forms, 
impenetrable woods approaching their very 
edge ; the oak, ash, locusts, cedar, maple, and 
other forest-trees of extraordinary growth and 
singular shape; the cypress, holly, pine, and 
various evergreens ; brushwood peeping from 
the fissures, and beautiful creeping plants cling. 
ing to the perpendicular sides of the rocks, pre. 
senting a vast variety of foliage and diversity 
of hue, rendered still more pleasing by the first 
frosts of autumn having changed the leaves of 
some of the more tender to every shade of 
colour, from the brightest yellow to the deep. 
est crimson,—thus combining every thing that 
is essential to constitute the sublime, the ter. 
rific, and the picturesque.” 


Among all the spectacles which our mighty 
metropolis offers to the consideration of fo. 
reigners or natives, there is not one equal in 
interest to the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Charity Children in the magnificent interior of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral ; such as was witnessed 
on Thursday in last week. The attendance 
on this occasion was very striking, and the 
effect greatly increased by the presence of her 
Majesty, and the liberal display of city honours 
and hospitality with which the Lord Mayor 
provided for the ceremony. The religious ser- 
vice was in happy unison with the fine human 
feelings of charity and benevolence, so strongly 
excited by the view of the immense concourse of 
children, all sustained, fed, clothed, and in- 
structed by institutions supported by contribu- 
tions in the true spirit of Christianity ; and we 
rejoice to learn that, under the royal coun- 
tenance, combined with the well-ordered pro- 
fusion of the civic magistrate, the fund re- 
ceived an unusually ample increase on this 
auspicious day. 

The Bazaar for the Relief of Foreigners in Dis 
tress has been the most attractive of our spec- 
tacles during the week, patronised by royalty 
and nobility to an almost unprecedented extent. 
As we propose taking up the subject of Bazaars 
generally, we have refrained from any remarks 
which might have impeded these charities; but 
now they are over, we confess that we entertain 
very strong suspicions that they create more 
evil than they remedy. 


Porcelain.—At Messrs. Flight and Barr's 
we have taken the opportunity of viewing the 
magnificent dessert service of porcelain executed 
for the King. It is indeed splendid; splendid 
in colour, splendid in design, and splendid in 
finish. The beautiful royal blue, produced by 
cobalt, is the ground; on which, on ivory-co- 
loured departments, are arranged the arms of 
his Majesty, the insignia of our orders of knight- 
hood, and various heraldic emblems; the whole 
surrounded with exquisite scroll patterns In 
gold, &c., and studded with pearls. We never 
saw any thing at once so rich, and yet #0 
sparkling and cheerful. It is an honour to 
English manufactory ; and we are inclined to 
think could not be equalled in any other coun- 
try, however famous in this line. It is curious 
that much of the painting, &c. has been done 
by a workman in the service of Messrs. F. and 
B., who, forty-two years ago, did the same to- 
wards a service for his Majesty, then going 
sea as a midshipman. 





en) 








VARIETIES. 
The Bedford Missal. — This unrivalled v0- 
lume has been visible during the week at Mr. 
Evans’s, to whom its possessor has entrusted it 
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jor sale.. We took the opportunity of turning 

over its extraordinary and interesting leaves ; 

and could write a volume on the vast mass of 

information these ‘‘ pictures in little” supply 

relative to the costume, customs, and feelings, 

ofa former age. Nearly 800/. was the last 
ice given for this remarkable production. 

The Literary Fund.—The Greenwich meet- 
ing on Wednesday was attended by about forty 
of the friends of the Institution, including one 
gentleman, Mr. Combe, who was a party to its 
foundation, and whose health was toasted on 
this occasion, with, no doubt, a secret wish by 
many present, that in due time (half a century 
or so!) similar honours might be paid to them. 
selves. Mr. A. Spottiswoode, one of the vice- 
presidents, filled the chair with much social 
talent; and as Messrs. Lovegrove and Co. pro- 
duced one of their most inimitable white-bait 
baits in the way of dinner, it is needless to say 
that good-humour prevailed, and the Fund lost 
nothing by the re-union. 

Arrow-Root.—T he newspapers state that the 
people of Portland are busily engaged in the 
manufacture of arrow -root, from the plant 

ing abundantly around them, and of a 
quality little, if at all, inferior to that imported 
from abroad. 

Horticulture. — A Horticultural Society has 
been formed in the Isle of Wight—a climate 
particularly fit for trying valuable experiments 
in the culture of exotics, and preparing them 
for naturalisation throughout the country. 

Mr. Erard’s Pictwres.—.This very select col- 
lection, of which we gave a sketch in our last 
No., produced a fine effect when exhibited to- 
gether, at the private view in Messrs. Christie 
and Manson’s rooms. The Four Seasons, by 
Albano, which we had not previously seen, 
formed a remarkable contrast with the same 
subject by Teniers—it was poetry versus reality. 
We shall be curious to know the results of the 
sale to-day. 

Irish Idea of Distance.—“ If you meet a 
peasant on your journey, and ask him how far, 
for instance, to Ballinrobe? he will probably 
say it is ‘ three short miles.’ You travel on, 
and are informed by the next peasant you 
meet, that it is ‘ five long miles.’ On you go, 
and the next will tell ‘ your honour,’ it is ‘four 
niles, or about that same.’ The fourth will 
swear, ‘ If your honour stops at three miles, 
you’ll never get there!’ But on pointing to a 
town just before you, and inquiring what place 
that is, he replies, ‘Oh, plase your honour, 
that’s Ballinrobe, sure enough!’ ‘ Why, you 
said it was more than three miles off!’ ‘Oh, 
yes, to be sure and sartain, that’s from my own 
cabin, plase your honour. We’re no scholards 
in this country. Arrah! how can we tell any 
distance, plase your honour, but from our own 
little cabins? Nobody but the schoolmaster 
knows that, plase your honour.’”— Treatise on 
Happiness. 

_ The Storm.—The hurricane which we expe- 
rienced on Tuesday week took the shape of a 
very violent thunder-storm at Edinburgh ; 
where the nearness of the explosions were such 
48 to appal the inhabitants, as likely to make a 
ruin of the Modern Athens. 

Walpoliana.—{ Having done as much as the 
conveniency and justice of our reviewing branch 
illowed for the new Walpole Correspondence, 
we cannot yet deny ourselves the pleasure of 
‘opying a few varieties :—] 

The Value of Introductory Letters: Expo- 
siion.—W alpole to Mann, of Mr. Hobart, 1746. 

Sure you must have had flights of strange 
awkward animals, if you can be so taken with 
lim! I shall begin to look about me, to see 





the merits of England: he was no curiosity 
here; and yet heaven knows there are many 
better, with whom I hope I shall never be ac- 
quainted. As I have cautioned you more than 
once against minding my recommendatory let- 
ters (which one gives because one can’t refuse 
them), unless I write to you separately, I have 
no scruple in giving them. You are extremely 
good to give so much credit to my bills at first 
sight; but don’t put down Hobart to my ac- 
count; I used to call him the Clearcake ; fat, 
fair, sweet, and seen through in a moment.” 

“ You have sent me Marquess Rinuncini with 
as much secrecy as if you had sent me a pre- 
sent. Iwas here; there came an exceedingly 
fair written and civil letter from you, dated 
lst May: I comprehended by the formality of 
it, that it was written for the person who 
brought it, not for the person it was sent to. 
I was glad to see him—after I had got 
over being sorry to see him (for with all the 
goodness of one’s Soguxkin soqubut, as the Ja- 
panese call the heart, you must own it is a little 
troublesome to be shewing the tombs), I asked 
him a thousand questions, rubbed up my old 
tarnished Italian, and inquired about fifty people 
that I had entirely forgot till his arrival.”— 
This is the world! 

Whimsical Description of an Artist.—“* Re- 
ginello, the first man, is so old and so tall, that 
he seems to have been growing ever since the 
invention of operas. The first woman has had 
her mouth let out to shew a fine set of teeth, 
but it lets out too much bad voice at the same 
time. Lord Middlesex, for his great prudence 
in having provided such very tractable steeds 
to Prince Phaeton’s car, is going to be master 
of the horse to the Prince of Wales; and for 
his excellent economy in never paying the per- 
formers, is likely to continue in the treasury.”’ 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Sketch of a Complete System of Colonial Law, by 
Francis Neale, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 

The Condition of the West-India Slave contrasted with 
that of the Infant Slave in our my eer Factories; with 
illustrative Engravings, by Robert Cruikshank. 

On Man; his Motives, their Rise, Operation, Opposi- 
tion, and Results, by William Bagshaw, Clerk, M.A. 

Travels in the United States of America and Canada: 
a few Notices of the Geology and Mineralogy of those 
countries, by J. Finch, Esq. C. M. Nat. Hist. Soc. Mon- 
treal, &c. 

Observations on the proposed Legislative Changes in 
Factory Labour. 

An Abridgement of the Rev. Gilbert White’s Natural 
History of Selborne, with the omission or alteration of 





such } ges as are unadapted for the perusal of children 
and young persons. 
The third and concluding number of Donaldson’s Col- 
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servations, 12mo. 6s. cloth.—The Tropical Agriculturist, 
by G. R. Porter, 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. cloth. — Gaskell’s Manu- 
facturing Population of England, with an Examination of 
Infant Labour, #vo. 9s. bds, — Romances of the Chivalric 
Ages, 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. bds. — The Poetical Works of 
Thomas Campbell, new edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cloth. 
The Repealers, by the Countess of Blessington, 3 vols. 
8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. bds.—Hillock’s Key to the Psalms, 12mo. 
5s. bds.—Noble’s Gazeteer of Lincolnshire, 8vo. 4s. bds.; 
4s. 6d. hf.-bd.—Thom on the Assurance of Faith, 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. cloth.—The Shelley Papers; Memoir of P. B. 
Shelley, by Captain Medwin, with Original Poems, &c., 
16mo. 3s. 6d. bds. — Chusman’s Arithmetical Repository, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bd.—Rev. F. H. Hutton’s Discourses on 
Christ’s Temptation, 8vo. 7s. bds. — Memorials of Felix. 
Neff, by T. S. Ellerby, 18mo. 4s. cloth. — Kidd’s Pictur- 
esque Guide to Tunbridge Wells, 18mo. 2s. 6¢@. sewed.— 
Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, to Sir Horace 
Mann, edited by Lord Dover, 3 vols. 8vo, 1/. 12s. bds.— 
The Remains of the Rev. W. Howels, by W. P. Moore, 
12mo. 5s, bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1833. 





June. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 13 | From 40. to 57. | 2961 to 29%3 
Friday -+++ 14 s+e+ 39 ++ Gl. | 29°50 stationary 
Saturday -- 15 esos 39. ++ 67. 952 +--+ 29°58 
Sunday---- 16 eee 36, 70. | 29°64 29°68 
Monday -- 17 eres BJe ++ 67. 29°76 ++ 29°83 
Tuesday -- 18 coos 46, ++ JO. | 3001 30-04 
Wednesday 19 coos 46, ++ 6B. | 29°95 29°90 


Prevailing wind S.W. 

Except the 15th and 18th, generally cloudy, with fre- 
quent rain. 

Rain fallen, °55 of an inch, 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 


Latitude -+++++ 51937’ 32” N. 
Longitude ----» Q 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
logical Society, April 1833. 






Thermometer—Highest----++++ 66°00°. +» .23d, 
OwWest -+++++e+ 28-0 ---- 18th, 
Mean. .ccscccee 43°34375 
Barometer—Highest------++ 30°01 --+-25th. 
owest ++ 20°71 -+-+1st. 
Mean. ---cecees 29°49744 


Number of days of rain, 22. 

Quantity of rain in inches and decimals, 2+5875. 

Winds.—0 East—6 West—4 North--4 South—2 North- 
east—2 South-east—5 South-west--7 North-west. 

General Observations.—The mean temperature was lower 
than since April 1629, and the maximum of the thermo- 
meter was below that of last year. The barometer was 
also low, the mean and both the extremes being consi- 
derably below those in the same month last year. Rain 
fell on twenty-two different days, and the whole quantity 
was much more than in the last two years; the month 
might, therefore, be denominated cold and wet. 






May. 
Thermometer—Highest- + 81-00°----16th. 
west + + 31-00 +++ -2d. 
Mean- -- + 55°48588 
Barometer—Highest- + 30°30 
Lowest - + 29°25 
AN: sseseeees 29°95752 


Me: 
Number of days of rain, 3. 
Quantity of rain in inches and decimals, 0+38125. 
Winds.—3 East—4 West—4 North—5 South—6 North- 
east—6 South-east—-1 South-west—2 North-west. 
General Observations. — Rain fell only thrice during the 
month, and the whole quantity not one-seventh of the 





prey 7 Ra Doorways from Ancient Buildings in Greece 
and Italy. 

The Lectures lately delivered by Dr. Wardlaw, of 
Glasgow, at the Congregational Library. 

The Life of Samuel Drew, A.M., author of ‘* Treatises 
on the Immateriality and Immortality of the Soul,” &c. ; 
with Selections from his Co ndence and Unpublished 
Papers, is announced, by a Member of his Family. 

‘onrad Blessington, a Tale, by a Lady. 

Mr. Andrew Picken, author of the ‘¢ Dominie’s Legacy,” 
is preparing for publication, Traditionary Stories of Old 
Families, and Legendary Ilustrations of Family History ; 
with Notes historical and biographical. 

A new work is announced by Lady Morgan, to be en- 
titled Dramatic Scenes from Real Life. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of the Court and Character of Charles the 
First, by Lucy Aikin, 2 vols, 8vo. 288. bds.—A New Edi- 
tion of the Introduction to Botany and Grammar of Bo- 
tany of Sir J. E. Smith, by Dr. Hooker, 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. 
cloth. ~ Fletcher on the Influence of the Mind on the 
Body, 8vo. 12s. bds.—A Supplement to Loudon’s Manual 
of Cottage Gardening, by J. Robertson, 8vo. 7s. sewed.— 
A Treatise on the Construction, Preservation, &c. of the 
Violin, by J. A. Otto; translated from the German by 
Thomas Fardely, 8vo. 3s. bds.— Observations on the Pro- 
posed Legislative Changes in Factory Labour, 8vo. Is. sd. 
—A Collection of Literary Portraits from Fraser’s Maga- 
zine, 1 vol. 4to. hf.-bd. 2/.2s.; Ditto, India paper, 3J. 3s. 


—Constable’s Miscellany, Vols. LXXVIII. and LXX1X.; 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea, 2 vols. 18mo. 7s. bds.— 
Dr. Gregory's Memoix of Robert Hall, with Foster's Ob- 





buy 


average that has fallen in May for the last eleven years. 
The range of the thermometer was fifty degrees, the 
extreme heat three degrees above the maximum in 1830, 
which was higher than usual for May; and the mean 
temperature was six degrees higher than the average 
mean of the month. The barometer was correspondingly 
high, the mean being above any in the last eleven years, 
and the maximum exceeded only by that in May 1824 
during the same period. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

«s The activity of the publishing season seems to aug- 
ment at the usual period of its close; and our first three 
reviews this week, addressed to subjects of much interest, 
have gone to such length, that we can only notice, as in- 
tended for immediate examination, Howitt’s volume 
against Kingcraft and Priestcraft; Ritson’s Correspond- 
ence, 2 vols.; Macdouall’s Patagonia; Redding’s two vo- 
lumes of Disasters, &c. at Sea; Bell’s Bridgewater Trea- 
tise; and other works. We are also obliged to postpone 
reports of the Royal Society of Literature and the Royal 
Institution. 

Mr. de Lolme’s letter reached us too late, 

We assure the Editor of ‘* The Lover” that we had no 
intention of classing his amusing selection with the im- 
pious publication reviewed under the same 


We shall acquaint ourselves with the plans of the Cur- 
zon Street Association; and gladly promote them, if they 
truly and judiciously tend to concentrate that knowledge 
so desirable for those who wish to improve the condition 
of the poor. 

Erratoum.— In our last, page 373, for ** London, Par- 
Allen,” read “ Boston, 


and , 1833, Allen and Ticknar.” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
ONS of the CLERG Y.—The Rehearsal 


of the Music to be lormed at this Festival will take 
place on Tuesday, the 25th of June, in St. Paul's Cathedral; and 
the Anniversary will be held on Thursday, the 27th of June, 
when a Sermon will be preached there, before his Royal Highness 
ben Duke of ge (as Proxy for His Royal Highness the Duke 
Canterbury and York, the 
Bicheno ayy Ma: or, Sheriffs, Aldermen, Ciergy, and others, 
the Very Rev. GEORGE DAVYS, D.D. Dean of Chester. 
Tivine bey ality commence at Twe o'Clock, and the West 
Doors of the Cathedral will be opened on each Day at One 
o’Clock, 
Stewards. 


His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE (fifth time) 
The Lord Archbishop of Can-| Sir Robert Baker, Knt. 

terbury The Dean of Christ Church 
The Duke of Northumberland,} The Dean of Ely, 
The Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
The Earl of ~ ama bridge 

| How Mr. ‘Aldermen Birch 

The on Viscount Encombe | Mr. Alderman Lucas 
The Lord Bishop of London The 





Soc IETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East.—The Exhibition for the 
Sale of Works of Living British Artists, is now Open, from Ten 


till Six. 
Admittance, ls.—Catal 
nad 8. DAVIS, Secretary. 


R. EDWARD FOSTER hes the honour 


very respectfully to acquaint the Nobility and Con- 

noisseurs he will Sell by Auction, at his Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, 
on Saturday, 6th July, at 12, the superb Collection of Pictures of 
Charles O'Neil, Esq. removed from his idence; rich in the 
works of the most celebrated Dutch and Flemish Masters, and 
surpassing in Specimens of the SS eg and Spanish Schools, from 
the Collections of her Majesty the Queen of Naples; the Mar- 
quess of Saintiago; Lucien Buonaparte; Count de Freeze; Wil- 
seme Bishop ristol; Lord Radstock; Baron de Bode; Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; Mr. Walker; the Harrington Gallery; Mr. 
oe Mr, Turner; Van Roos, of Amsterdam; Van Spiers, 

c. 


The Public will be admitted to examine this Collection three 
days prior to the Sale, antecedent to which the Nobility and 
Connoisseurs will be invited to a private view. 

Catalogues may be had, at 1s. each, at Garraway's Coffee > 
City; of Messrs. Winstanley, Auctioneers, Liverpool an 
chester; and at Mr. Foster's Offices, Greek Street and Pall Mall, 

















‘The Lord Bishop of Liandaff | Mr. Sheri phrey, M.P. 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart.M.P. | Mr. Sheriff Peek 
The Lord Chief Justice of the) Rev. Samuel Wix, M.A. 
Common Pleas Francis Gosling, rel 
The Lord Ma: Henry Hugh Hew, 8qe 
Mr. Justice Patteson James Lambert, E 
Mr. Justice Alderson George Lyall, Esq. NM. P. 
Sir John .~ Paul, Bart. 
he Performance of Music will consist of 
The Dettingen Te Deum, and the Hallelujah Chorus.. } Hanaet. 
The grand Coronation Anthem (* Zadok the —— . 
Cantate Domino (composed for this iowa -- Attwood. 
Nunc dimittis, with Siecle. Patri .. - Attwood. 


nthem, t been our “Refuge,” (com- 
posed expressly for ‘this Charity) unbsteces “} Boyce. 
Conductor—Sir George Smart. 
Mr. Attwood will preside at the Organ. 

Leader of the “Band (which will consist of the Members of the 
Royal Society of Musicians), Mr. Moralt, in consequence of the 
—< indisposition of Mr. F. Cramer. 

“Y | +P 





y state that ibuti of et 
will admit each person (by a seperate door, at the West end o 
the Cathedral, nearest Doctors’ to the i 





on 
Closets; and express their of that, for admission into the 
Choir, no person will contribute less than Half-a-crown. othe 
individual, this latter small donation can be no object, whilst the 
aggregate is of the utmost importance to the interests of the Cha- 


rit 
Benefactions to this Charity ra hs a. received by the 
‘Treasurer, Oliver lace. 

e* No Tickets are soquiaite for ‘ableton into’ the Cathedral. 


STITUTION, 


RITIS IN 
PALL {ig 
The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures, from_the Works of 
Sir Joshua es is, Mr. West, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, the 
last three Presidents of the Royal = Seeman’ is open daily, from 
Ten in the Morning till Six in the Even! 
jon, 1e.—Ca' 
WILLIAM: BARNARD, seein 





—, 


RIVATE EX HIBITION of DRAW. 
INGS by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A, at Moon, Boys, 
and Graves, 6, Pall Mall, where the Nobility and Gentry may 
obtain Cards of Free Admission; and also at the under-mentioned 
Printsellers. 
Colnaghi, Son, and Co. Pall Mall! East. 
Molteno and Graves, 20, Pall Mall. 
Ackermann and Co. 96, Strand. 
W. B. Tiffin, West Strand. 
J. Watson, Vere Street, Oxford Street. 
Carpenter and Son, New Bond Street, 
W.J. White, Brownlow Street, Holborn. 
J. and J. Fuller, Rathbone Place. 
W. Cribb, King Street, Covent Garden, 
Lambe and Son, Gracechurch Street, 
Leggatt and Co, Cornhill. 
F. G. Harding, Cornhill, 
FP. G, Moon, Threadneedle Street. 
The above splendid Drawings were cuoety made for Mr, 
Turner’s Work of Views in England and Wales, and for the New 
Edition of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. 





Under the immediate Patronage of the King. 


OON, BOYS, and GRAVES, 
their i 
publishing a highly finished Line § Engraving, from a picture of. 
ee PENSIONERS 

y of the Battle of Trafalgar. 
Paineed by Me seks Ba urnet, and to be aved by him asa 
companion to his print of ‘« Chelsea Pensioners reading the Ga- 
zette of the Battle of Waterloo,” after D. Wilkie, R.A. 

The Picture is now exhibiting for a short time at No. 6, Pall 
Mall, where a book is opened for Subscribers’ names, of which a 
correct list will be kept, and the Impressions delivered in strict 
conformity. 

Price to Subscribers: — Prints, 31. 8s.; Proofs, 6l.6s.; India 
Proofs, 10/. 10s,; before letters, 12/. 126. 

May, 1833. 











AY’S PATENT LITHOGRAPHIC 
PRESSES. 

Lithographic Stones, and every material used in the Lithogra- 

yh ic rhe are supplied at the Establishment of Day and Haghe, 

ee eranhens to the King, 17, Gate Street, North-west Corner 
ft Masete’s Inn Fields. 





Portraits, L 1 and Mechanical Draw- 
ings, Maps, Plans of Rotates, a Drawings and Writings of every 
iption, executed and printed in a superior manner. Presses 

and Stones lent, 





BOOKS PUBLISHED — DAY. 


The Young Man's Own Boo 
Printed in 1 pocket vol, price only 3s, Mad. boards, 


HE YOUNG MAN'S OWN BOOK; a 

Manual of Poll Pp A » and 
Moral Deportment. 
“ This is a manual which every young man may safely take as 
a guide in all those particulars in which it professes to offer ad- 
vice—a volume to which he may repair with confidence, and on 
whose authority he may re! with safety.” 

don: Printed for T. be J. Texzs Cheapside; N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly; Bowdery and Co. Oxford Street; K. Griffin and Co. 
— and John rn Dublin, 

In 1 thick vol. ‘fifth edition, revised and enlarged, price 1 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE ; 
a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the . Ganeie, 
and most efficacious Treatment of all "Diseases, “embracing all 
the m P in Medi With a copious Col- 
lection of uf Medical M 
Children, Rules of Goa Visine and Doses of all Medicines, &c. 
The whole forming a clear and comprehensive Medical Guide 
for the use of the Clergy, ae and Invalids. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

“We dit. It is very far above the 
celebrated Buchan’s; and we shall preserve it as the advice of an 
invaluable friend, to which we can refer in the hour of need, 
without any doubt of being benefited by its wisdom.”—Literary 
Chronicle, 
“In the —- ofa a physician, well known in our 
with much of all that modern practice 
has aecettaine? to be saleable and is incomparably superior to 




















—<———————_————————— 
(=== for TRAVELLERS on 
the CONTINENT. 
I. 
Italy. 
Mrs. Starke’s complete Guide to Italy. 8th 


edition, greatly enlarged and improved, in one compact volume, 
15s. stoutly bound. 


II. 
Switzerland, es 
Simond’s Switzerland, 2d edition, in 2 vols, 
Bvo. Qs, 
Vol. 1. Journal of a Tour and Residence in Switzerland, 
Vol. IJ. Historical Sketch of Switzerland, 


Ill. 
Brockedon’s Road-Book, with Views by 
Stantield, Prout, and Brockedon. 
x o. I, Route from London to Paris, with Maps and Five 
istese 6 

No. 1. Route from Paris to Turin, with a Map and Five 

Plates, 6s. 
The Rhine, ao --% and Holland. 

A Family Tour through Holland and up the 
Rhine, with Map and Views from Captain Batty’s Sketches, 
1 pocket vol. only 5s. 


Vv. 
The Rhine and Black Forest, 
An Autumn near the Rhine, 2d edition, im. 
proved, 8vo. 14s. 


Companion to Continental Travellers, 
Dates and Distances, shewing what may be 
done in a Tour of Sixteen Months, through various Parts of Eu. 
rope, as performed in the Years 1829 and 1830. Post 8vo, 8s, 6d, 


It. 
Portugal, tema South ef France, 

The Diary of an Invalid in Pursuit of Health, 
by the late Henry Mathews, A.M. 4th edition, 1 vol. small Bro. 
VIIl. 

Art in Kaly. 
Antiquities, Arts, and Literature of Italy, 
by Joseph Forsyth, Esq. 4th edition, in 1 vol. 12s. 
IX. 


Rome. 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century, 4th edit. 


of | 3 vols. small 8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. 


x. 
Venice, with the Viens of Prout, and Costumes of Titian. 
Sketches from Venetian History, 2 pocket 
vols, 10s, 
XI, 
Spain, 
A Year in Spain, "by a Young American. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





every similar work in our tanguage.”— Wesleyan M. 
*« It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity. "London 
Weekly Review. 

“ It is one of the very best and most useful books published in 
modern times.” —Monthiy Olio. 

‘*The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly  apeere _ Every disease — flesh is heir to, with its 
hat mistake is scarcely pos- 





sible. w—Bristol Journal, March 16. 

*« We are enabled to bear testimony to the great usefulness of 

this volume. Here will be found the best and most manageable 

remedies for the relief of pain and irritation, and the most ap- 

roved treatment of diseases.”—E.reter Post, Marc 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 
London; sold by all Booksellers. 

Also, by the same Author, third edition, price 9s. 

2. Sure Methods of Improving Health and 
Prolonging Life, by regulating the Diet and Regimen. Em- 
bracing all the most approv rinciples of Health and Lon- 
gevity, with Maxims for the Bilious and Nervous, the Con- 
sumptive, &c. Illustrated by Cases. 

‘« It is the most useful and rational ae ot the kind, and is 
alte her an admirable code of health.”"—A 

e warmly recommend it.”—New Nn Gazette, 
«* That men of all habits will derive information from it, cal- 
culated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is firmly 
our conviction.” —Edinburgh Observer, Jan. 1828. 





Mrs, Austin's Goethe, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 30s. 


HARACTERISTICS of GOETHE, 
from the German of FALK, VON MULLER, &c. 
With Notes, original and translated, illustrative of German 


Literature, 
By SARAH AUSTIN, 

« Mrs. Austin, whose translation of Prince Puckler Muskau's 
Tour obtained well-merited applause, has, in the work before us, 
set herself a task worthy of her talents, and executed it with con- 
siderable ability. In these volumes the English reader can obtain 
a very satisfactory view of Goethe’s character, of his habits and 
pursuits, of his companions and friends, and of the intrinsic na- 
ture, influence, and a history of German literature. We 
cannot close our notice without again complimenting Mrs. Aus- 
tin, upon the ability with which she has executed a task of consi- 
derable difficulty.”—Atlas. 

«* We have here a aie ‘of curious observation. Falk's part of 
full of interest; we pass from one bold originality or tine thought 
to another, and each is a theme for reflection. It is well for us 
that Goethe had s friend in whose ear these jewels were trea- 
sured.” —Eramine 

“ We think it ‘ten to Mrs. Austin to express our satisfaction at 
vast | gma ype and we shall satisfy our readers that there is 
much in it to reward the perusal, by making some extracts."— 
yt veg 





See also Literary Gazette, June 1. 
Also, by the same Translator, complete in 4 vols, 
The Tour of a German Prince. 





A good Penman wanted, 





London: Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange, 


In Two Volumes, containing upwards of Two Thousand Pages, 
with the Arms prefixed to the respective Pedigrees, 


HARPE’S PEERAGE of the BRITISH 

EMPIRE; exhibiting its Present State, and deducing 

the Existing Descents from the Ancient Nobility of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

Published by John Sharpe; John Andrews, New Bond Street; 

John Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; Simpkin and Marshall, Sta- 

tioners’ Court; and N, Hailes, opposite Bond Street, Piccadilly. 











With 36 Plates, new edition, 16s. - 
IR J. E. SMITH’S INTRODUCTION 
to BOTANY, with Illustrations of the Natural Orders; 
combining the object. of his ** Grammar” with that of his “ In- 
troduction.” 
By W. J. HOOKER, LL.D. Prof. Bot. Univ. Glasgow. 
London: ne Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Also, by Sir J. E, Smith 
English Flora, Vols. 1. to lV. 22. 8s. 5 ; Vol. V. 
(the Mezco, by Dr. Hooker), Part I. 12s. 
sotnaatiaien of the English Flora. 7s. 6d. 








12s. bound in cloth, by Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
HE TEETH, in relation to Beauty, Voice, 
and Health. The object of this work is to shew the 
cause and nature of the various Diseases to which the Teeth are 
liable, and to point out the means of prevention in early life, no 
less than of cure when time or neglect have occasioned decay. 
The novel theory here laid down, and which was originally 
based on the most obvious principles of physiology, has been 
confirmed by the successful Packie of 20 years. Some observa 
tions are added on Artificial Tet 
By JOHN NICHOLLES, Dentist, 35, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street. 


Ramsay's Hutton's Mathematics. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. of 830 pages, illustrated by numerous 
Diagrams, price 15s. boards, 


COURSE of MATHEMATICS, com- 
posed for the Use of the Royal she | Academy. 
By CHARLES HUTTON, » F.RS 
Late Professor of Mathematics - ‘that Institution. 
A new edition, entirely ted very 





arged, = 
By WILLIA' M RAMSAY, R.A 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Humanity in the 
Jniversity of Glasgow. 
Contents.—Arithmetic—Aigebra—Geometry—Conic Sections— 
Plane Trigonometry—Surve ing—Measuring—Solid Geometry— 
H draulics— Pneumatics—Analytical 
Geometry—Differential and In al Calculus. 
London: Printed for T. T. pa Tegg, C heapside R, Griffin 
and Co, Glasgow ; and John Cumming, Dublin. 
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The Turkish Em &e. 
In 8y0. 98. it + tag 


KETCHES in GREECE and TURKEY, 


ending in the Autumn of 1832, with the present Condi- 
tion and future Prospects of the Turkish Empire. 
«This is a charming volume, for it embraces both the useful 
and the beautiful."—Spectator. 
Also, —_ published, 


Lord Collingwood’s “Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence, by G. L. tat gg Collingwood, Esq. 4th edition, 
ip 8vo, fine Portrait, &c. 16 

«“ We donot know when aa have met with so delightful a book 
as this: its attraction consists almost entirely in its moral 
beauty."— Edinburgh Review. 


Captain Thornton’s ‘Summary of the History 
of the East India Company, from the grant of their First Charter 
by Queen Elizabeth, to the present period. 7s, boards. 

“#Vt may be w as a manual by all parties. It is a succinct 
collection of materials for information and discussion. The de- 
tails of the Burmese war are from the original memoranda and 
pony oo of the author, who was present in it.” —Asiatic Jour- 
nal for J 

Tae Ridgway, Piccadilly; and, by order, through every 

respectable Bookseller. 





New Work by the Author of Darnley. 
In 8 vols, post 8vo, price 31s, 6d, boards, 


ARY val BURGUNDY ; or, the Revolt 
of Ghen' 
By the Author of “ Richelieu,” “ Henry Masterton,” &c. 
«We cannot hesitate in calling this decidedly the very best 
romance that Mr. James has produced. The mystery and inte- 
rest are alike well sustained.”—Literary Gazette. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





Hayti and Free Labour, 
Price 1 


HE ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, 


No. XV. containing—l. A brief Account of the Aboli~ 
tion of Slavery in Hayti, and of the present State of that Island 
in regard to Industry and ~~eemmnnaien State of the liberated 
Africans at Sierra Leone, 

To be had, a few ‘Copies, price 6d. sachs of 

Anti-Slavery Reporter, Nos. 23, 55, 78, 79, 
88; containing the Rural Code of Hayti, with Rematke—DMr. 
Mackenzie’ 's Account of Hayti—Authentic Notices respecting its 
Agriculture, and its Laws relative to Cultivation since 1793—Re- 
cent Communications from a Traveller in Hayti, on the State of 
Agriculture and Commerce in 1830 and 1831, with Details, illus- 
~s of the Moral, Social, and Political Condition of the Inha- 
itants. 


Also, 

No. 70 of the same Work, price Gd. The 
Question calmly considered—What will be the probable conse- 
quences, as affecting the Public Peace ofthe Colonies and the well- 
being of the Slaves themselves, of the early and entire Exti 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


n 8vo. price 14s 
N HISTORICAL. ‘ACCOUNT of the 
ORIGIN and PROGRESS of ASTRONOMY, with 
Plates, illustrating ay the Ancient System. 
NARRIEN, F.R.A.S. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


In foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
IVES of ENGLISH FEMALE 
WORTHIES, 
y Mrs. JOHN SANDFORD 
Vol. I, containin, Lady Jane Grey and Mrs. Col. Hutchinson. 
“A work which every wep a vA sremaey place in the 
hands of her daughter.” —Tait’s 
London: Longman, Rag soto OOO and Longman. 
F By the same Author, ‘ 
Woman, in her Social and Domestic Charac- 
ter. Foolscap 8vo. 3d edition, 6s. cloth, 





New Work of Professor Heeren. 


ISTORICAL RESEARCHES into the 
OLITICS, INTERCOURSB, and TRADE of the 
PRINCIPAL NATIONS of Ane Y. 
By A. H. L, HEEREN, 
Professor of History in the University of Gittingen, &c. 
rom German 


Part I. Asiatic Mateus, containing the Persians, Phoenicians, 
Babylonians, Scythians, Indians, with various aphical and 
Philological Appendixes, some never before published, in 3 thick 
vols. 8vo. with a large Map of Asia under the Persian Dynasty, 
and several Plates, 2/. 5s. boards. 

The oO are still to — had :— 

Part II. African Nation: eneral I. ducti 

Se, Ethiopian "Nations, Betas, &c. 2 vols, 8vo, 


— PIII. E Nations, ig Political History of 
Ancient Greece. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“* A work of the very highest rank among those with which 
modern G as enriched the li of Europe.” —Quar- 
terly Review. 

“«The most valuable acquisition made to our historical store 
since the days of Gibbon.” —Atheneum 

** A sterling and valuable publication.” '—Literary Gazette. 

«* One of the most attractive historical works we have ever pe- 
adie iaahieat 











y the same Author, 

A Manual of Ancient History, particularly 
with regard to the C and the Colo- 
nies of the States of Aatheney. ad cuuen Bvo. 15s. 

Oxford: D. A. = s; Whittaker and Co., and Simpkin 

Marshall, Landon. 








In 2 vols. 8vo, with two Portraits, price 1/, 10s. boards, 


HE — of WILLIAM ROSCOE. 
his Son, HENRY ROSCOE. 
Printed for T. Guha, Strand; and W. Blackw ‘ood, Edinburgh, 





of Colonial Slavery by an Act of the British Parliament ? 

To be had of Messrs. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly; Messrs. Arch, 
6l, Cornhill; and at the Office of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
No, 18, Aldermanbury. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. 
ROCEEDINGS of the BRITISH 
i ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCI- 
ENCE, at York, in the year 1881, and at Oxford in 1832. 
Contents :—Part I. 
1, Rev. William Vernon Harcourt. Exposition of the Object and 
Plan of the Association 
2 a Account of the Proceedings at York, in September 


Part II. 
rts read to the Society at Oxford, June 1832, viz.— 
1, Professor Airy, on the Progress of Astronomy during the pre- 
sent Century. 

2. J. W. Lubbock, on the Tides. 
8, Professor Forbes, on the present State of Meteorology. 
4. Sir David Brewster, on the Progress of Optics. 
5. Professor Powell, on the Phenomena of Heat. 
6. 6. Professor Cumming, on Thermo-Electricity. 

7. J.F. W. Johnston, M.A. on the Recent Progress of Chemical 


ience 
. Ptofessor Whewell, on the State and Progress of Mineralogy. 
9% Rev. W. Conybeare, on the Recent Progress, Present State, 
&c. of Geology. 
10, Dr. Pritchard, on the History of the Human Species. 
‘ogether with _ be re of the Public Proceedings of the So- 
clety,and of the Dai f the Sub-C. during 
the period of the poh nome &e. 
John Murray, “Albemarle Street. 








In 8v0. 

CONCISE TREATISE on the 

BRE WEALTH, POWER, and RESOURCES of GREAT 

TAIN; shewing the means by which the Country may be 

Testored to its former Vigour a Nag amend vapecay sub- 

pitted to the lis Majesty's 

tivy Council and of both hd, ri Parliament, &c. 
SMOPOLITE. 





Trenttel and Co. Soho Square; and E. Wilson, seid | Bachange. 
” Five 12% : elegantly boun 
ENSIERI e POESIE “of GUIDO 
i SORELLI, of Florence, the Translator of Milton, Pro- 
lessor of the Italian Language, 201, Piccadilly. 
pe Many of the ‘ Poesie’ shame the myriad adieus and farewells, 
how it accumulate, ‘thick as the leaves on Valombrosa,’ in our 
IP and bookcases.”—New Court Journal, 
| Paradiso Podute, 3d edition, by the same, 
dedicated to Her Maj 
Quarterly. a valuable “addition to Italian literature.”— Foreign 


“ It is an elega: 
Literary Gascon Composition, and an honour to its author.” — 


John Murray, Albemarle Street; and Dulau and Co. 
37, Soho Square. 





Published by R. Heward, 5, Wellington Street, Strand; sold 
there, and by Ridgway, Piccadilly ; ; Grant, Cambridge, 
4th edition, price 2s, 6d. 


EOMETRY WITHOUT AXIOMS; 

or, the First Book of Euclid’s Elements, with Altera- 

tions and Familiar Notes; and an Intercalary Book, in which 
the Straight Line and Plane are derived from Properties of the 
Sphere, in a way taken from Napoleon's Idea of « Circular Geo- 
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Books just published oA Mdemy ree Treacher, and Qo. 
Ave Maria Lan 






Mrs, Trollope’s New wks 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards, 


HE ABBESS. A Romance. 
By the Author of “‘ The Domestic Manners of the 
Americans.” 


Il. 
In } vol. small 8vo, price 6s. 


My Ten Years’ Imprisonment in Italian and 
ustrian Dnngeons. 
By Silvio Pellico. 
Translated from the original, by Thomas Roscoe. 


Ill 
In 2 vols. with 20 | price 7s. 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea, from authentic 
a. a oiee. 
By Cyrus Reddin; 
Forming Vols, 78 and 7% 7” of « Coeebhe's Miscellany.” 


IV, 
In 5 vols. a new edition, price 2/. 6s, handsomely bound, 
Our Village ; 
Sketches of Rural Character and “ stampanedn 
iy Mary Russell Mitford. 

** Miss Mitford’s slaaat volumes are just in unison with the 
time—a gallery of pictures; landscapes, fresh, glowing, and en 
tirely English; J ayy = likenesses we doubt not, all simply but 
sweetly colour in short, a book to make us forget the hurry, 
the bustle, 99 neice around, in the leaves, tall old trees, and rich 

f li village.” —Literary Gazette, 





Vv. 
In post 8vo. with 20 Views and a Map, price 12s, 
A Guide to the Lakes 
In Cumberland, W. and L 
By John Robinson, DD. cs of Clifton. 





vi. 
In a neat "The vol, 8s. bound, with Maps and Views, 
he Cambrian Tourist ; 
Or, Post-chaise = anion through > describing Scenery, 
ustoms, Manners, 
The Seventh edition, 


vil. 
In 18mo, 3s. 6d, in cloth, 
A Popular Guide to the Observation of Nature ; 
o Hints of peg my mae to the Study - Natural Productions 
and A in th elations; shewing 
the great eg of Keecentie attainable by the unaided exercise 
of the ——? By Robert Mudie, Author of the “ British Natu- 
ralist 
“ We are furnished with matter for the philosopher, the poet, 
the historian, the antiquary,—all who contemplate heaven and 
earth; and this is furnished in a little book which all may use- 
fully take in the pocket, over the whole earth or the whole sea; 
and thus enable themselves to think, if they have never thought 
before, and if they have, to think much better.”—Gentleman's 
Magazine, No, 26. 








By the same Author, 
First Lines of Zoology, 6s. bound. 

“« The most entertaining little volumes we have seen for some 
time; and no young person should now visit the Zoological Gar- 
dens without having read the ‘ First Lines of Zoology.’"”—New 
Monthly Magazine, 


vu. 
8d edition, corrected, price 4s, 
The Parliamentary Pocket Companion ; in- 
cludin, 





metry.” Being an Attempt to get rid of Axioms and F 
and particularly to establish the Theory of Parallel — without 


ing & age. 
Lists of all the Peers of Parliament, their Residences, Offices, 
Famil Dates of Creation, &c. 





recourse to any Principle not grounded on previ 
tion, In the present edition, the Part relating to Parallel Lines 
is reduced in bulk one half, with a Preface, giving a Summary of 
the Results; and an Appendix, containing Notices of Methods at 
different os ao for getting over t the difficulty in the 12th 
Axiom of Eucl 

Bya MEMBER of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, 





NCYCLOPZDIA LONDINENSIS.—In 


its finished state this Encyclopedia consists of 24 closely 
printed 4to. vols. and on an average there are 876 pages of letter- 
press, and 67 Engravingsineach. The Publishers beg to acquaint 
the Public that fis theirintention to sell the Work for the future 
at the reduced price of One Guinea each volume, — or with 
the Hingravin s coloured, One Guinea and a Half ea 
eaten: Jones and Son, 17, Ave Maria Lane. 





With above 1100 pages of Letterpress, upwards of 2000 Wood En- 
gravings, and nearly 100 Plates, in 13 Parts, 5s. each; or in 
1 large vol. 8vo. 31. in ds, 


NCYCLOPZEDIA of COTTAGE, 
FARM, and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNI- 
TURE; containing numerous s of Cottages, Farm Houses, 
Farmeries, and Villas, including their fabesion Finishing and Fur- 
niture; accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks, illus- 
trative of the Principles of Architectural Science and Taste on 
which the Designs for Dwellings are d, and of L 
i with to their A i 

, By J.C, LOUDON, F. LS, &c. 

f the G agazine, &c. 
London: = Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 











The foe of the House of C thei Pro. 
fessions or Avocations (if any), their Pelitieal oo oan 
every other important Particular. 

Lists of the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs returning Members 
to Parliament, the manner in which they have been affected by 
the Reform Acts, the Return at the last Election, the Poreens 
entitled to vote, the Number of 10/. Houses, the Population, and 
prevailing Interests. 

A Variety of Particulars relating to both Houses and the Exe- 
cutive Government. 

The whole carefully compiled from official Documents, and 
from the Personal Communications of Members, and is intended 
to contain an answer to — on which a Member or a 
Visitor of the Houses, or the Readers of Newspapers, might de- 
sire information, 








Montgomery's New Poem, 
ar 8vo. price 7s. 6d, boards, a new Poem, entitled, 
M A N, the Angel of Life. 
m.. yom mop of the “« ‘Omnipresence of the Deity,” &c, 
J. Turrill, 250, t Street, 
ona Oitlice of the British Magazine. 





In 8 vols, U, 11s, 6d, 
E LAWA RE; or, the Ruined Family: 
Printed for} Robert Cadell, | re aged and Whittaker and Co. 
“ Delaware is a tale of a amusement and interest. We 


heartily comm: it. to — poe as a very pleasant and very 
clever work.”—Literary Ga 





In a neat pocket volume, 7th edition, much enlarged, 


HE TOURIST’S FRENCH COMPA. 


NION, consisting of Familiar Conversations on every 
Topic which can be useful to the Continental Traveller or to the 
Pupil; with Models of wea ey a Notes, and Cards, occasionally 
used: the whole exhibiting the true P: of the French 
Language, the silent Letters being printed in Italic throughout 


the Work. 
By M. DE ROUILLON, 

London: Longman oot Co.; Baldwin and Co,; Whittaker 
and Co.; Harvey and Co,; Simpkin and Co.; Darton and Son; 
Hamilton and Co.; and J. Souter. Derby, Mozley and Son; 
Norwich, J, Stacy. 








is an original re |, by an - early unieided, an 
‘The story is well told, the c folded 
the conclusion natural and y." 











Price 5s. 6d. bound and lettered, 


(THE DICTATE-BOOK; being Lessons 
on Life, Men, and Manners. 
By the Rev. GEORGE HALL, M.A. 

Vicar of Tenbury, Worcestershire; Rector of Rochford, Here- 
fordshire; and Chaplain to Lord Brougham and "oo 

Here the path to riches, rep and h is marked 

out, and directions for forming = mind, the: morals, re man- 

ners, . forth. 

J. Souter, School Library, 78, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
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New Works, 
Just published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street 
(Successor to Henry Colburn). 

In 3 vols, post 8vo0, 

G ODOLPHIN. 

“ We scarcely hesitate in saying, that of all late novel- 
ists, the writer of Godolphin more especially weighs u the 
ey of society as they exist now; after him comes Bulwer, 
with his us for satire. One of the finest things ever written 
is Lucilla’s letter to Godolphin. Mrs. Opie never reached it: 
= Inchbald, in her Simple Story, only approaches it.”—Spec- 
r. 


Il. 
The Parson’s Daughter. 
By the Author of Sayings and Doings.” 8 vols, 


Ill. 
Eben Erskine; or, the Traveller. 
By the Author of “ Lawrie Todd.” 3 vols. 
«« Anadmirable work—the very best Mr. Galt has yet produced.” 
—Court Journal, 


IV. 
Constance ; or, Life as it is. 
By Mrs, A. T. Thomson, 
Author of the “‘ Life of Henry VIII.” &c. 3 vols. 

“One of the most exquisitely natural tales that many seasons 
have produced. We would place the work beside the « Recollec- 
tions of a Chaperon.’ They are worthy of each other.”—Atilas. 

NEW MEMOIRS, TRAVELS, &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with fine Portrait, engraved by Dean, 
Mrs. Inchbald’s Memoirs and Correspondence. 


Il. 
A Residence at the Court of London. 
By the Hon, Richard Rush, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
United States of America, from 1817 to 1825, 
In 8vo. price 14s. 


Ill. 
New and cheaper Edition. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
Wild Sports of the West. 


By the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo.” 


IV. 
Capt. Alexander’s Transatlantic Sketches. 
In 2 vols. 8v0. with numerous Etchings, &c, 
« A pleasanter book than this it would be difficult to find.”— 
Examiner, 


Vv. 
Tours in Upper India, 
By Major Archer, 
Late Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere. 2 vols. 8vo. 
This work will make its own popularity by the force of its 
real value."—Atlas. 





In 2 large vols. 8vo. price 11. 108. 


ISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION, from the Assembly of the Notables, in 1789, to 

the Establishment of the Directory, in 1795. 

By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. Advocate. 

« These volumes narrate the events with an animation perfectly 
iT with plici pi que power, which makes 
their slightest details interesting; and au honesty, aagncity, and 
soundness of principle, which converts the narrative of a feverish 
and guilty time into a solemn and pure lesson of political wisdom, 
Come what will, Mr. Alison bas reared a noble beacon. Faithful 
and forcible, he shews us the evils of weak submission in the go- 
‘vernment, and of arrogant demand in the people. To all he gives 
the mighty moral ofa Revolution. That his history is told with 
ease and eloq' is its h praise.” — Blackwood’s Maga- 








ine, 

« This is the best history of the French Revolution in the En-. 
glish language.”—Spectator, 

«* The subject is one which no English writer competent to the 
task has yet treated as its magnitude and importance required ; 
and we cannot but rejoice that the whole matter, from its origin 
to its conclusion, from the opening of the splendid and terrific 
drama, to the fall of the curtain, is now laid before us by a mas- 








With numerous Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. 


IR CHARLES BELUL’S BRIDGE. 
WATER TREATISE :—On the Hand; its Mechanism 

and Vital Endowments, as evincing Design. 

London: William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








Lady Morgan's New Work. 
Nearly ready, in 2 vols. post 3vo. 


DRAMATIC SCENES from REAI, 


By LADY MORGAN, 
and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street, 


s A 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s. 
D® CHALMERS’ BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE :— On the Power, Wiscom, and Goodness 
of God, as ifested in the Adaptation of External Nature to 
the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man. 
London: William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 








2d edition of 


R. WHEWELL’S BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE, price 9s. 6d.—On Astronomy and General 
Physics, idered w fe to Natural Theology, by the 
Rev. W. Whewell, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

London: William Pickering, Chancery Lane, 








The 2d edition of 

R. KIDD’S BRIDGEWATER TREA- 

TISE, price 9s. 6¢.—On the Adaptation of External Na- 
ture to the Physical Condition of Man, principally with refe 
to the Supply of his Wants, and the exercise of his intellectual 
Faculties, by John Kidd, M.D. F.R.S8. Regius Professor of Medi- 
cine in the University of Oxford. 
London: William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 





Byron's Life and Works. 


M® MURRAY has to announce that his 
I Monthly Edition of the Life and Works of Byron is 
now complete, in Seventeen Volumes, and he takes this opportu- 
nity of recommending Subscribers to make up their Sets. 
Phe Trade are informed that the Work may be had in quires 
for binding, but in Sets only. 
50, Albemarle Street, June 18, 1833. 





Montgomery's Lectures on Poetry, &c. 
In post 8vo, 10s. 6d, boards, 


ECTURES on POETRY and GENERAL 
LITERATURE, Delivered at the Royal Institution, 


in 1830 and 1831, 
By JAMES MONTGOMERY, 
Author of « The World before the Flood,” &c. &c. 

“Of the ‘ Lectures’ we can speak with unqualified praise: 
taste, feeling, and grace, are their characteristics; and well does 
this volume deserve a near place to those works whose beauties 
are so worthily illustrated.”—Literary Gazette. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Shortly will be published, in 10 vols, 8yo- 
OME ACCOUNT of the ENGLISH 


STAGE, from 1660 to 1830. 
Thomas Rodd, Great Newport Street. 





Professor Lindley on Fossil Plants. 
On July 1, in 8vo. with Ten Plates, 5s. 6d. 


HE FOSSIL FLORA of GREAT BRI- 

TAIN, No. IX.; or, Figures and Descriptions of the 
Vegetable Remains found in a Fossil State in this Country. 
By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph. D. F.L.S. G.S, &c. and 

WILLIAM HUTTON, F.G.S. 

« This work is an important contribution to the science of Bri- 

tish, and, indeed, of universal geology; and we trust will be so 

ised hey the scientific men of our country, as to cause it to 

be proceeded in with spirit and satisfaction by its authors and 

proprietors. The preface is a rich and valuable essay on fossil 
botany.” —Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History. 5 

No. X. being the Second of Vol. II. will be 

published on October Ist. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly; and, by order, of every 
respectable Bookseller. 











ter-hand, and a work added to our di inglish 
which deserves to be placed beside our most esteemed books of 
history.”—Albion. 

«« My, Alison, with ail his Toryism, is a thousand times more 
honest an historian than Mr. Hume. Party spirit is not unduly 
prominent in these volumes. He compares conflicting versions 
‘with more care, and does not take for granted every statement of 
facts that happens to accord with his views, On the abandon- 
ment of Christianity in France, he expatiates with singular elo- 
quence and feeling.”. ms 

«* The work is so valuable for the comprehensiveness of its de- 
tails, and the great impartiality of its facts, and the eloquence 





July ist, Part I, price 2s, 6d. containing Twelve Engravings, 
ALPY’S 


NATIONAL GALLERY of 


At which extensive Establishment the perusal of all New 
Works, English and Foreign, may be obtained in Town or 
Country. Terms on application. 





In a few days, in 2 large vols. 8vo. with 15 Maps, the 2d edition, 
ith numerous Additions, of 


RITISH AMERICA, 
By JOHN M‘GREGOR, Esq. 

This work contains full and accurate Sketches of the Climate, 
Soil, Natural Productions, Agricul Trade, Fisheries, &e. 
of the Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
sad, Cine Breton, Newfoundland, &c. &c. with full and prac. 

a ion to Emi 








This edition contains much additional information, and the 
whole accounts have been brought down to the latest period. 

“« Considering the critical moment at which the present work 
has come forth; considering also the fulness and remarkable ac. 
curacy of the information which it offers to our governors at 
home, we believe that few men in this generation will prove 
greater benefactors to our vast establishment of North American 
colonies than John M‘Gregor.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“* We have nothing to add but our hearty approbation of these 
volumes,” —Literary Gazette. 

_“ Mr, M‘Gregor’s work deserves the title of a Picture of Ame- 
rica. It is lively, full of detail,” &c.—Spectator. 

“M *Gregor’s work was much wanted. It is a valuable 
historical record of every known part of British America, from 
its discovery to the present time.”— Nautical Magazine. 

“« We particularly recommend all persons, directly or indirectly 
d h i i to read the last chapter of the first 





oe ee 
** We conceive that nothing more can be added to th isti- 
cal condition of British hasaicn than Mr, M‘Gregor has given” 
Wane See seis 
r. regor has written a very pleasin, i 

valuable book." Sun. es pee 

“ It contains much valuable, entertaining, and useful informa- 
tion.”—Morning Post. 

“‘ This is exactly the very book which we have long wished to 
see; a book of facts, not of words.”—Edinburgh Observer. 

« This is a work of no ordinary merit.”—Literary Guardian, 

“ We are sorry to be obliged to cut short our extracts from this 
delightful book.” —Nationa/ Omnibus, 

Bs bebo copied blication, the production ofa gentleman 
of practical knowledge and observation, who liv i 
land of which he writes."—-Athencum. prety.) 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, Lor «\. 
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The concluding Volum taini P i i 
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Conduit Street. 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley have just ready for publication, 
the following interesting W orks:— 
In 2 vols. post 8¥o. 


HE INFIRMITIES of GENIUS, illus. 


trated by referring the Anomalies in the Literary Cha- 
racter to the Habits and Constitutional Peculiarities of Men of 


Genius. 
By R. R. MADDEN, Esq. 
Author of “ Travels in Turkey,” &c. 


II. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Map, - 
Turkey and its Resources; its Municipal 
Organisation and Free Trade; the State and Prospect of English 
Commerce in the East ; the new Administration of Greece, its 
Revenue, and National Possessions. 
By David Urquhart, Esq. 


Ill. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with Map and Plates, 


A Subaltern’s Furlough ; 


n 





PAINTING and SCULPTURE, to be leted in 

16 or 18 Monthly Parts, each Part containing Twelve Subjects, 

executed in the first style of outline engraving; with a Descrip- 
tion of each Picture. 

The Series will comprise all the Paintings now collected in the 

National Gallery and the Sculpture in the British M m. 

Printed and [serscere by_A. J. Valpy, Red Lion Court; and 

sold by all ksellers, Printsellers, &c. in the Kingdom. 





that prevails through its pages, that we do not ¥ for it 
more than it merits, when we express our belief that it will make 
its way into every well-furnished library.”—Atlas, 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, ill d by 
price 21s. dedicated to the Author's Countrywomen, 
OMANCES of the CHIVALRIC AGES, 
containing the Pilgrim Brothers, a Tale of the Baron's 
Wars, which will shortly be followed by the ‘‘ Captive of Pon- 
tour,” a Tale of the War of Guienne, also in 2 vols, and illus- 


trated. 
Published by Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
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In a neat pocket volume, illustrated with Six highly finished 
Engravings, from Drawings by Alfred Nicholson, Esq. and Six 
Pieces of Music, price 7s. 6d. 

K ILLARNEY LEGENDS; a Guide to 
the Lakes. 

By T. CROFTON CROKER, Esq. 

“« Most charmingly illustrated, it is as good a guide as it isa 


piaseens P to every p que beauty, striking charac- 
er, and local curiosity about Killarney.” 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 








New Burlington Street. 
Mr. Bentley (Successor to Henry Colburn) will publish the 
following in a few days:— 
In 8 vols. post 810. 


HE RE AL 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 


R §. 


II, 
Sketches of the Court of England. 
In 3 vols, 8vo. with fine Portrait of Horace Walpole. 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD, 
TO SIR HORACE MANN, 
British Envoy at the Court of Tuscany. 

Now first published, from the Originals in the possession of 

the Earl of Waldegrave. 

Edited by Lord Dover. 


In. 
England and the English. 


By the Author of “Pelham.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 


IV. 

Capt. Owen’s Narrative of Voyages to ex- 
plore the Shores of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar. By com- 
mand of the Lords C issi the Admiralty. In 2 vols. 
8vo. with aumerous Plates, &c. 











iptive of Scenes in various Parts of the United States, Up- 
per and Lower Canadas, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, dur- 
ing the Summer and Autumn of 1882. 
By Lieut. E. T. Coke, 45th Regiment. 


Iv. 
Ing vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 
Travels in Turkey, Greece, Kc. 
With a Cruise in the Black Sea with the Capitan Pasha. 
By Lieut. Adolphus Slade, R.N. 
2d edition, revised and corrected. 


Vv. 
In 8 vols. with Etchings by Cruikshank, 
Lucien Greville ; 
The Voyage to and from India, &c. &c. 
By a Cornet in the Hon. East India Company’s Service. 


VI. 
, In2 vols. post 8vo. 
Sir Guy de Lusignan, 
A Tale of Italy. By Miss Knight, 
Author of “ Dinarbas,” “ Marcus Flaminius,” “ Latium,” &c. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxforé 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange; B- 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Atkinson» 
and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agent Jo" 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 
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